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pioneer, having created Bibliofind, the first major 
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ruminations in his latest book, Footnotes, provide 
unusual and often amusing glimpses into some of 
the experiences and challenges of antiquarian 
bookselling. Among them is the little-known story 
of an FBI investigation that led Alibris, one of 
Bibliofind’s competitors, to plead guilty in Federal 
court to eleven counts of a criminal information. 
Selzer also offers important insights into the 
difficulties the antiquarian trade now faces as 


modern culture intensifies its repudiation of the past. 
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Part One: Bookseller 


Introduction 


When I became an antiquarian bookseller at 
the age of 50 I had already tried my hand at 
a number of quite different careers — in 
political advocacy, as a writer of books and 
articles, as a college professor, as a 
stockbroker, even as a carpenter. I was fairly 
successful in some of these careers and a 
dismal failure in others, but I did not find 
any one of them sufficiently gratifying to 
remain in it for more than a few years. Like 
many other antiquarian booksellers I 
entered the trade because at that juncture in 
my life I could not think of anything else to 
do, and because this seemed a far more 
pleasant way of spending my time than 
anything I had done previously. I reckoned 
that as a bookseller I would lead a quiet, 
leisurely life in which I would make just 
enough to support my family in a modest 


way. As you will see in this book, however, 


that’s not quite how things turned out, but I 
have never regretted becoming a bookseller 
and in some sense or another I will surely 
remain one as long as I am alive. 

I started out with one or two 
advantages. Over the years I had built up a 
collection of several thousand books. None 
were rare or particularly valuable, but most 
were of the kind a person would be pleased 
to see in a second-hand bookshop. I set aside 
a few volumes that I did not want to sell. 
The rest made up my initial stock of books 
for sale. Another advantage was that I had a 
more than average familiarity with the world 
of books, had always had a love of books and 
bookshops, and — by virtue of having been 
educated at respectable institutions in 
England and now living in the United States 
— was rather better educated than many of 
my future colleagues. Later, when I focused 
increasingly on rare books, I realized that 


many collectors are inveterate Anglophiles, 


even snobs, and without my intending it, it 
turned out that my English background — 
my English accent! — was an effective selling 
tool. Foremost among my disadvantages on 
the other hand was that I had virtually no 
capital, but that put me in the same boat as 
many, or most, other booksellers. 

I had no idea at all about how to be a 
bookseller. I did not know how to find 
customers. I did not know what price to ask 
— or to pay - for a book. I did not know how 
to enlarge my inventory, nor what types of 
books I should buy for it. It was my nine- 
year old daughter Abigail who helped me 
find the answers to these questions. One of 
her close friends at Searle’s Middle School 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, was the 
daugher of John and Jude Lubrano. “Ask 
them”, Abigail suggested. “They’re 
booksellers and are really nice people, I’m 
sure they'll help you”. The Lubrano’s, soon 


discovered, were America’s foremost dealers 


in rare music books and manuscripts. They 
were also, as Abigail had said, really nice 
people: and generous to a fault. Over a good 
cup of tea at their house they told me about 
local book auctions, about the antiquarian 
book trade magazine, about associations of 
booksellers and about how to determine a 
reasonable price for selling a book — and for 
buying it. Discretely and tactfully they acted 
as godparents to my new business, 
answering questions that arose from time to 
time and telling me about private collections 
of books that occasionally became available 
for sale.' 

This was in 1989. There was no 
Internet in those days. To determine how 
rare a book was entailed searching through 


four or five hundred huge volumes of the 


1] will never forget how, seeing my immense 
pleasure at large numbers of beautiful golden 
finches swarming around a bird feeder in their 
garden, the Lubranos turned up at my house a few 
days later with the gift of an identical bird feeder and 
a bag of seed for it. They are very warm-hearted 
people! 


National Union Catalog in which the 
holdings of all important American libraries 
were listed. The nearest set was at Williams 
College, a ninety-minute drive away. At 
Williams there was also a set of American 
Book Prices Current, which listed the prices 
for which books were sold at auction each 
year. Searching through the ABPC volumes 
— one for each year - to find the prices 
realized for any title was a laborious 
undertaking. It was only some years later 
that, mercifully, the entire work became 
available on a single, searchable CD-ROM. 
(Today of course it is available online.) And 
to ascertain the bibliographic details of a 
book — what edition was the copy in my 
hand? How many pages was it supposed to 
have? How many illustrations? And so on — 
one would have to consult specialized 
bibliographies. Rusty Mott, a bookseller in 
nearby Sheffield, had an immense library of 


such reference works and always generously 


allowed other booksellers to use it. Today, 
determining the rarity of a book, compiling 
an adequate description of it and setting a 
reasonable price for it can often be done in 
under thirty minutes, thanks to information 
readily available on the Internet. But back 
then it might take an entire day. 

I did not, to begin with, have a 
bookshop. The Lubranos suggested I try 
selling at bookfairs. I took their advice, but I 
never did well in those markets. It was often 
expensive and time-consuming to 
participate in them, and I did not seem to 
have the knack of exhibiting books that 
people were interested in. Often, I did not 
sell enough to pay for my costs. On one or 
two occasions however I met people who 
eventually became important customers. 
My dislike of bookfairs was one of the 
factors that a few years later led me to start 


Bibliofind. 


The Lubranos also told me about a 
trade publication called (rather obscurely) 
AB Bookman’s Weekly. Each issue had one or 
two articles about the trade (two of my own 
contributions are reprinted in this book). 
The main part of each issue however was 
taken up with lists of books being offered for 
sale, and lists of books that booksellers 
wished to buy. These lists were printed, five 
columns to a page, in 6- or 7-point type, and 
searching through them was an ordeal. But 
I did manage to sell quite a number of books 
and also garnered a number of valuable 
customers thanks to AB. 

Before long I found my own niche. 
I had come across a large reference book that 
listed all the rare-book libraries in the 
United States and the types of books in their 
collections. Each day I phoned three or four 
of the people in charge of these libraries, 
introduced myself and asked them to send 


me their lists of books they were looking for. 


The libraries were generous with their time, 
and helpful, and the lists they sent me 
allowed me to buy books for them at 
virtually no risk to myself: Once a month I 
would also send out a xeroxed list of my new 
acquisitions to the rare-book libraries, and 
this too proved quite effective as a selling 
tool. 

It did not take me more than a year 
to get off to a good start, and in my naivete I 
implicitly assumed that the growth of my 
business would continue indefinitely on a 
gentle upward slope. What I had not 
anticipated however was the decline, and in 
many institutions the disappearance, of the 
rare book library. As economic 
circumstances deteriorated, and as the 
culture at large also deteriorated, fewer 
universities and other institutions felt able to 
justify adding to — or even maintaining — 
their rare-book holdings. Almost from one 


month to the next many rare-book 


collections stopped buying. Soon, indeed, 
they began systematically to sell their books. 
(I tell the story of one library’s 
“deaccquisiton” of its rare books on p. 116, 
below.) 

As this process gathered momentum 
another, and far more _ significant, 
development began to affect the world of the 
antiquarian bookseller. I mean, of course, 
the Internet, the astonishing technological 
invention that for better and worse has 
totally transformed the ancient and 
honorable trade in rare books. I participated 
in this revolution by establishing Bibliofind, 
the first major web site for the sale of old, 
used and rare books, which was bought by 
Amazon in 1999. The second part of this 
book, which begins on page 119, recounts 
some of my experiences as an Internet 


“pioneer”. 


My First Venture as an 
Antiquarian Bookseller 


At Bedales we loved books and we 
luxuriated in them. The school’s library, the 
focal point of our campus, had been 
designed by Ernest Gimson and was one of 
the landmarks of the English Arts-and- 
Crafts movement. Much of the furniture in 
the library was the work of Edward 
Barnsley, England’s foremost cabinetmaker, 
who still lived nearby in the community of 
craftsmen on Cockshott Lane, atop Stoner 
Hill. Barnsley’s neighbour there was Roger 
Powell, also a former Bedales student, who 
was considered to be one of the greatest 
bookbinders in the world. Powell had 
bound the prayer book that the Queen used 
at her coronation, and rebound the Book of 
Kells, Ireland’s greatest literary treasure. 
Several of Powell’s bindings were to be 
found in the Bedales Library. One of them 


was the Malcolm Macdonald Essay Prize 


10 


volume. Macdonald, the son of Britain’s 
first socialist prime minister and a 
distinguished public figure in his own right, 
had established the competition for the best 


essays written each year by the older and 





The Bedales Memorial Library 


younger children in the school. The prize 
they won also reveals something about the 
role of books, and of the library, at Bedales, 
for it consisted solely of the right to choose 
a book which Macdonald would present to 
the library in the name of the prize winner. 
The winners’ names, and the selections they 


made, were duly recorded in a fine 
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calligraphic hand in the book Powell had 
made for that purpose. 

A number of literary curiosities 
decorated the library's walls. One, I 
remember, was a superb pencil sketch of 
Rabindranath Tagore that Muirhead Bone 
had inscribed to the library after the poet’s 
visit to Bedales. Another was a framed leaf 
from the First Folio of Shakespeare. My 
friends and I considered this to be a most 
inappropriate thing — fancy tearing a page 
out of any book, but especially this one! — 
and we sometimes talked of stealing the relic 
and giving it a decent burial. Later I would 
learn that the practice of “breaking” a 
valuable book and selling its leaves as 
trophies was a fairly common one, but 
thanks to the dislike of it that I acquired at 
Bedales I have never engaged in it myself, 
either as a dealer or a collector. 

Barbara Crump, the school librarian, 


was a frumpish, cantankerous, intimidating 
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old woman who looked rather like Margaret 
Rutherford and whom we were absolutely 
crazy about. From time to time she invited 
some of us to her ramshackle, marvelous 
house just outside the school grounds, 
where she would regale us with cups of hot 
chocolate or fresh peaches from Italy. 
Habitués of her salon sometimes showed up 
when we were there, and so we would have 
the thrill of meeting people like C. Day 
Lewis (whose son Daniel would later 
become one of the more visible graduates of 
the school) and Malcolm Muggeridge, 
whose wife had been a girl at Bedales. 
There was a bibliophilic connection 
at Bedales of which we were, oddly enough, 
quite unaware. We regarded Lord 
Rothschild with awe as a World War II hero, 
as an important Cambridge scientist, as the 
head of a great and wealthy family and, 
perhaps above all, as the owner of the 


magnificent Aston Martin in which he came 
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to visit his daughter on Parents’ Days. But it 
never occurred to us that he was also one of 
England’s greatest living collectors of books. 

Another notable bibliophile 
associated with Bedales was the great 
antiquarian bookseller and bibliographer 
Edwin Wolf who, with his first wife, was 
among the small number of American 
youngsters who attended the school. 

On Wednesday and _ Saturday 
afternoons we often went down to 
Petersfield, which was a much smaller town 
in those days than it has since become. 
(Edward Gibbon spent much of his 
boyhood near here and later became its 
member of parliament.) First stop on our 
afternoons there was usually Childs’ 
bookshop, near the Red Lion Inn. 

Mrs. Childs only sold new books, 
but if there were one that caught our eye we 
would take it to her and, even though the 


price was clearly marked, ask how much it 
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cost. “Says 18 shillings, doesn’t it then?”, she 
would say rather severely. A pause followed. 
“But I reckon you can have it for 15 bob”. 
Mrs. Childs never turned us away without 
granting a hefty discount, which at the time 
was unheard of in the new-book business in 
England. 

Leaving Childs’, we would go to the 
twisted old half-timbered Tudor building at 
No.1, The Square. We would settle 
ourselves in the Buttery downstairs for tea, 
which of course included scones, crumpets, 
finger sandwiches and cakes. Well fed now 
for the first time in days, we would then 
climb upstairs to the Petersfield Bookshop, 
which in those days was a smaller and less 
distinguished establishment than it has since 
become. Our resources were modest, to be 
sure, but an hour or two of browsing, the 
agony of making an impossible decision, and 


some plaintive haggling with the owner, 
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often led to the acquisition of an antiquarian 
treasure. 

We also read avidly the catalogues of 
the great London booksellers. Their prices, 
of course, were quite beyond our reach (they 
still are, for the most part!): but one day I 
noticed that Quaritch (or perhaps it was 
Maggs) was offering a copy of Queen 
Victoria’s Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands, inscribed by Victoria herself, 
for a mere three pounds. 

I was convinced that the book must 
be worth much more than that. My friend 
Robin Murray, who as the grandson of 
Gilbert Murray seemed to me to be 
particularly qualified to pass on bibliophilic 
matters, agreed with me. “Let’s buy it!”, one 
of us said to the other. “We can then sell it at 
No.1, The Square, and use the profit to buy 
another book and then sell it, too!” 

It seemed like a great idea — indeed, 


like an unassailable one. There was just one 
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snag, though. “How are we going to pay for 
the book in the first place?”, we asked each 
other. The fact was that neither of us had the 
three pounds that the book cost. Indeed, we 
did not have half that amount between us. 

Somehow, facing this dilemma, we 
discovered the principle of leverage. 
“They'll bill us”, Robin said to me — or 
perhaps I said that to him — “and by the time 
we have to pay them we'll have sold the 
book and can use part of the money to settle 
the bill”. 

We ordered the book. It came. We 
held it in our hands and imagined Queen 
Victoria writing the inscription on its flyleaf. 
It seemed a great pity that we would have to 
part with it. 

On Saturday we took the book to 
No.1, The Square. We were tense and 
nervous, and had no appetite for tea at the 
Buttery. That, we agreed, would come after 


we had sold the book. How delightful it 
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would be then to sit downstairs in front of 
the old fireplace, our wallets filled with 
honestly-earned money, planning our next 
acquisition over a round of eclairs! We 
climbed upstairs. The owner was talking to 
a customer, a seemingly unending 
conversation. At last she was free for us. We 
unwrapped the book. “We’d like to sell this 
to you for four pounds”, Robin said. “It’s 


worth a lot more, but that’s all we want for 


a aeee 


it. 





No.1, The Square — now an Indian restaurant. 
The proprietress took the book from 
my hands and scrutinized it slowly inside 
and out. The slightest suggestion of a smile 


played on the corners of her mouth. “Four 
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pounds?”, she asked. We nodded, no doubt 
too eagerly. “Couldn’t do that then, could 
I?”, she told us. “But I'll give you two for it”. 

I was devastated. I looked at Robin 
and saw that he had turned pale. A suspicion 
dawned on me, and astonishment that it had 
not done so much earlier. Could it be, I 
wondered, that she had read the very same 
catalogue from which we ordered the book? 
And might that not hold true, too, of every 
other bookseller in the realm? 

We returned to Bedales depressed, 
anxious and embarrassed by our foolishness. 
The next days were ones of terrible gloom. 
We couldn’t imagine how we might confess 
our predicament to our teachers, or to our 
parents. We wondered whether 15-year olds 
were allowed to file for bankruptcy under 
the laws of England 

“Let’s go to Guilford”, one of us said 
to the other. We both remembered that 


there were a lot of antiquarian booksellers 
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there. At least one of them, surely, would be 
interested in our book — and perhaps would 
not have read the catalogue from which we 
had bought it. 

It was stretching school rules 
considerably to go so far away on a free 
afternoon, but we knew we had no choice. 
That Wednesday we walked down to the A3 
and hitchhiked our way to Guilford. A 
couple of hours later we were dropped off at 
the bypass. We couldn’t get any more rides 
and so we walked the last few miles into 
town. We were excited, and hopeful. 

It was strangely quite as we reached 
the outskirts of town. Where were all the 
people and traffic which usually made 
Guilford seem like such a_ bustling 
metropolis to us country bumpkins? And 
the little shop where we had wanted to buy 
ourselves a refreshing bottle of orangeade — 
why was it closed? Something was amiss, 


but at first we couldn’t put our finger on it. 
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“Oh no!”, Robin groaned suddenly, 
in real distress. “I can’t believe it! It’s early 
closing day in Guilford. All the shops are 
shut!” 

And I knew in that moment, of 
course, that he was right. Early closing day is 
that strange, inconvenient, and for a nation 
of shopkeepers quite anomalous, institution 
in England that shuts all stores at noon and 
turns a city into a ghost town one afternoon 
a week. Every city has a different early 
closing day, and one of the things one needs 
to know about a place is when its early 
closing day is. Wednesday, as we now knew 
and would remember for the rest of our 
lives, was early closing day in Guilford. 

We didn’t have the heart to 
hitchhike back to school. If we were to be 
destined for a life of penury and 
humiliation, we said to ourselves, we would 


at least travel to it in the comfort of a train. 
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We spent our last shillings buying tickets 
back to Petersfield. 

That evening, like thieves returning 
to the scene of their crime, we looked again 
at the catalogue that had been the source, if 
not the cause, of our misfortunes. 
Thumbing through it we came to the fatal 
entry; flipping more pages back and forth we 
discovered a statement of the terms that 
guided the august house in its dealings with 
customers. Among them was a sentence that 
said that books could be returned to the 
seller if, for any reason, the customer found 
them to be unsatisfactory. 

We were saved! Had we not, indeed, 
found the book to be profoundly 
unsatisfactory — in the sense that we could 
not find anyone to sell it to? And didn’t that 
justify us in returning it to London? We at 
once packed the book and brought it to 


Luff, the village shop that also served as 
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our local post office. Our troubles were 
over. 

But it would be 35 years before I 
regained the courage to buy a book for the 


purpose of selling it at a profit. 
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What’s That Book Worth? 


Like any other book seller I would be 
confronted from time to time by an irate 
customer with the complaint that the book 
they had recently bought from me was 
offered for sale at a much lower price by 
another bookseller, or online. I always 
responded by acknowledging that setting a 
price for a book is not an exact science, and 
that although my price in this instance was 
higher than some of my colleagues placed 
on the same title, it was quite likely that 
other booksellers offered it at a still higher 
price. (And all this, of course, assuming that 
we are talking about the same edition of the 
book, and in the same condition.) 

I would then hand my customer a 
little brochure I had written which drives 
home the point that the pricing of books is 


often a highly subjective undertaking. Here, 
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somewhat updated, is what I had to say 
there. 

At one of Oinonen’s book auctions 
in Northampton I paid $11 (including a $1 
commission) for 19"-century catalog of 
medieval German manuscripts in the tsarist 
library in St Petersburg. It was a slim volume 
and its red-morocco binding, adorned with 
slim rules in gold, was in very good 
condition. Embossed in gold letters on the 
front board was the name, “Constantin 
Tischendorf”. 

I have no knowledge of — nor, 
shamefully, any interest in — medieval 
German manuscripts. What was remarkable 
about this volume was its association with 
Tischendorf, and thus with the 
extraordinary story of the world’s oldest 
Christian bible, the so-called Codex 
Sinaiticus. The details of that story remain 
murky, and will no doubt always be 


scandalous. The most authoritative (but still 
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thoroughly ambiguous) version of it is to be 
found on the website of the Codex 
Sinaiticus: 

The first written record of the Codex 
Sinaiticus may be identifiable in the journal 
of an Italian visitor to the Monastery of 
Saint Catherine in 1761. In it the 
naturalist Vitaliano Donati reported having 
seen at the Monastery ‘a Bible comprising 
leaves of handsome, large, delicate, and 
square-shaped parchment, written in a 
round and handsome script’. 

Over eighty years later, in 1844, 
Codex Sinaiticus re-emerges from the mists 
of history. Sometime between 24 May and 1 
June, the monks at Saint Catherine’s 
brought to the attention of the visiting 
German biblical scholar, Constantine 
Tischendorf, 129 leaves of the Old 
Testament portion of the Codex. 

According to his own published 


account (no other record has so far been 
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identified), Tischendorf then obtained 43 of 


these leaves from the Monastery. 
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Codex Sinaiticus: a passage from the Scroll of Esther 


In January 1845, he returned to 


Leipzig, together with this portion of the 


Codex and many other manuscripts that he 


had collected during his travels in the 


Eastern Mediterranean. The following year, 


Tischendorf published the 43 leaves now at 


Leipzig under the title of 
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Codex Friderico-Augustanus. He did so in 
honour of King Frederick Augustus II of 
Saxony, who had supported Tischendorf’s 
journeys in 1843 and his edition of 1846. 
At that point the leaves were described 
merely as ‘from a monastery in the Orient’, 
a phrase which has given rise to various 
interpretations. Subsequently the 43 leaves 
became part of the collections of Leipzig 
University Library. 
After 1844 several sightings of the 

Codex were recorded by visitors to the 
Monastery. According to his own account, 
the Russian Archimandrite Porfirij 
Uspenskij examined 347 leaves of the 
Codex during his visit in 1845. The leaves 
that he saw included the 86 seen, but not 
removed by Tischendorf in 1844. During 
the same visit Uspenskij obtained three 
fragments of two pages of the Codex, which 
had previously formed part of the bindings of 
books at the Monastery. Together with other 
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manuscripts and artefacts that he had 
obtained from his extensive travels in the 
Middle East, these fragments were taken to 
Russia by Uspenskij. Subseq- uently, in 
1883, they were acquired by the Imperial 
Library in Saint Petersburg. During his 
second visit to the Monastery in 1853, 
Tischendorf obtained several other 
manuscripts, including a_fragment of the 
Codex that had originally formed part of the 
same leaf as one of the fragments acquired by 
Uspenskij. According to Tischendorf, this 
latest fragment was discovered serving as a 
bookmarker. It was later acquired by the 
Imperial Library. In 1911 a further 
fragment, taken from a binding, was 
identified in the collection of the Society of 
Ancient Literature, Saint Petersburg. 
In 1859, Tischendorf made his 

third and final visit to Saint Catherine’s, 
this time under the patronage of the Russian 


Tsar Alexander II. According to his own 
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account, he first saw the 347 leaves of the 
Codex on 4 February. Recognising the 
significant benefit to biblical scholarship of 
transcribing their complete text, but also the 
difficulties of doing so at the Monastery, 
Tischendorf requested that all the leaves be 
transferred to the Monastery’s metochion in 
Cairo. On 24 February, the Codex was 
brought to Cairo, and for three months, from 
March to May, Tischendorf was allowed 
access to the Codex, one gathering at a time. 
This detailed examination confirmed the 
German scholar’s belief that the 347 leaves 
were ‘the most precious biblical treasure in 
existence’. After further travels in the Middle 
East, Tischendorf returned to Cairo on 
12/24 September, and four days later on 
16/28 September, he signed a receipt for the 
loan of the 347 leaves. In the receipt 
Tischendorf stated that the purpose of the 
loan was to enable him to take the 


manuscript to Saint Petersburg and there 
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compare his earlier transcription with the 
original as part of his preparations for its 
publication. He promised to return the 
Codex to the Monastery intact and as soon 
as it was requested, but at the same time 
referred to additional conditions stated in an 
earlier letter from the then Russian 
Ambassador to the Porte, Prince Lobanov, 
to the Monastery. Dated 10/22 September 
1859, this letter refers to Tischendorf’s 
assertion that the community at Saint 
Catherine’s wished to donate the Codex to 
the Tsar. As the Donation could not be 
taken for granted, the Ambassador 
recognized that up and until, and always 
provided that it would be realized, 
ownership of the manuscript remained with 
the Holy Monastery, to which the 
manuscript ought to be returned, at its 
earliest request. In their reply to Lobanov, 
dated 17/29 September, the community 
expressed their support for Tischendorf in his 
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endeavours and devotion to the Tsar, but 
made no explicit reference to the issue of 
donation. 

What happened next is in its 
essentials now clearly documented. After 
further intense study of the Codex in Russia, 
Tischendorf published his lavish print 
facsimile edition in 1862. This edition was 
presented to its dedicatee and funder, Tsar 
Alexander IT, at a formal audience in 
Zarskoje Zelo on 10 November 1862. At 
the same occasion, the Codex was also 
handed over by Tischendorf, his scholarly 
work completed. For the next seven years the 
manuscript remained in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Saint Petersburg; only in 
1869 was it moved to the Imperial Library. 
In that same year, 1869, an act of donation 
of the Codex to the Tsar was signed first, on 
13/25 November, by the then Archbishop of 
Sinai, Kallistratos, and the synaxis of the 


Cairo metochion, to which the Codex had 
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been transferred in 1859, and second, on 
18/30 November, by Archbishop 
Kallistratos and the synaxes of both the 
Cairo metochion and the Monastery of Saint 
Catherine’s itself. 

Yet recent research has also brought to 
light a wide range of perspectives on each of 
these key events. In relation to the loan, 
conflicting evidence has emerged as to 
whether a donation to the Tsar was part of 
the original intention of all involved in the 
agreement of 1859. As for the ten years 
between the receipt and the act of donation, 
this period has become increasingly 
recognised as one of great complexity and 
difficulty for Saint Catherine’s. Most 
notably, the death of Archbishop Konstantios 
at Constantinople in 1859 was followed by 
a protracted vacancy of the Archiepiscopal 
Throne, as well as by a very turbulent period 
of succession. Although elected by the 


Brotherhood to succeed Konstantios as 
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Archbishop, Kyrillos Byzantios was refused 
consecration as such by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. At length, it became possible for 
Kyrillos to be consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and hence, to be recognized 
by the political authorities of the Ottoman 
Empire, to which, at the time, Egypt 
belonged. Yet, very soon afterwards, 
Kyrillos’s actions led to a severance with the 
Brotherhood, to his repudiation by them, 
and to their election of a new Archbishop, 
Kallistratos. The latter was duly consecrated 
by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, but not 
recognised by either the other Patriarchs and 
Orthodox Churches or the political 
authorities, since they continued to consider 
Kyrillos, who resided in Constantinople after 
his disavowal by the Brotherhood, as the 
legitimate and rightful Archbishop. Finally, 
in 1869, Kallistratos achieved recognition as 
Archbishop by all canonical and state 


authorities. The concurrent resolution of such 
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an apparently intractable situation and of the 
status of the Codex, both through Russian 
diplomacy, has been variously interpreted. 
There is certainly evidence to suggest that 
Russian diplomats directly connected their 
intervention over the Archiepiscopal 
succession with the official donation of the 
Codex by the Monastery to the Tsar. A 
policy of protracted obstruction, inconstancy 
and wavering adopted by the Monastery 
proved ineffectual in that it led to the 
Donation of 18/30 November. 

Yet, the travels of the Codex did not 
end there. By the summer of 1933, it had 
become known in Britain that the Soviet 
Government of Joseph Stalin wished to raise 

foreign capital — this to support the second 
Five Year Plan — by selling the Codex 
through the London booksellers Maggs 
Brothers. With the strong support of Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, the Trustees 


of the British Museum persuaded the 
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Treasury to support a payment of £100,000 
upon delivery of the Codex to London. To 
achieve this, the Treasury had agreed in 
October 1933 to provide £93,000 from the 
Civil Contingencies Fund on condition that 
a public fund-raising appeal was organised 
by the Museum. The Museum had 
committed to contribute £7,000 from its own 
funds. The full sum was paid by cheque to 
Arcos Ltd, the Soviet Government’s trading 
company, which was responsible for the 
delivery of the Codex to Britain. The Codex 
itself arrived in London on 26 December 
1933, and on the following day was 
delivered to the British Museum, where, 
after having been checked against the 
published facsimile, it was put on public 
display. Championed by the Prime 
Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the former Director of the British 
Museum Sir Frederic Kenyon, the public 
campaign raised £46,500 by May 1934. By 
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October of the following year the campaign 
had returned to the Treasury a grand total of 
£53,563. A concerted British national effort, 
focused on the long-term preservation of the 
Codex, was then brought to an end. 
Shortly after the arrival of the 

Codex in London, concerns about its 
continuing separation re-emerged. In a 
telegram, dated 29 January 1934, 
Archbishop Porphyrios of Sinai asserted the 
Monastery’s claim to be the ‘sole rightful 
owner’. In its reply, sent the following day, 
the British Museum referred the Monastery 
to the Soviet Government. At the same time 
the Museum’s director, Sir George Hill, 
initiated a re-examination of the events of 
1859 to 1869. Based on the documentary 
evidence that the Museum had been able to 
access (the relevant Russian archives were at 
that point inaccessible) and a legal opinion 
from Lord Hanworth, Hill remained 


confident of the legality of his acquisition. 
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While he faced numerous other expressions 
of concern over other issues relating to the 
purchase of the Codex from the Soviets, very 
few concerns over either their title to it or 
right to sell it were aired by the British press, 
governing class, or public. Of greater concern 
were such issues as the retention by the 
Russians, almost certainly unintentional, of 
one tiny fragment of one of the 347 leaves 
that came to the Imperial Library in 1869. 
Over forty years later, in 1975, the 
Monastery uncovered further, previously 
unknown parts of the Codex. On 26 May, 
during the clearance of a chamber 
underneath Saint George’s Chapel on the 
north wall of the Monastery, the 
Skeuophylax Father Sophronios noted a 
large cache of manuscript fragments. Within 
these were soon noted several leaves and 
fragments of the Codex Sinaiticus. Thus, 
today at the Holy Monastery of Sinai there 


are to be found, at least, eighteen leaves in 
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their entirety or in fragments, whose 
provenance is due either to the New Finds of 
1975, or from the bindings of manuscripts in 
which, from time to time, they had been 


incorporated. 


This, then, was the remarkable 
codex and the story of the role played by 
Tischendorf. To be sure, the book I bought 
at Oinonen contained nothing that would 
usefully add to our knowledge of the man or 
of the Codex Sinaiticus. Indeed, the catalog 
was in virtually mint condition, and lacked 
any annotations or markings that might have 
added to its interest. Yet bibliophiles often 
have a very soft spot for “association copies”, 
that is books identifiably owned or inscribed 
by — and even more so, annotated by - 
notable persons, and the catalog of medieval 
manuscripts in the tsarist library definitely 
qualified as an association copy. (Of course, 


the fact that I was the only bidder for it 
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meant that no one else at the auction 
recognized Tischendorf’s name.) 

I did not however think this was a 
particularly valuable book, and when I 
compiled my next monthly list of new 
acquisitions to send to rare book libraries 
around the country I priced it at a modest 
$40. 

I was a little surprised that no one 
bought it. I included it in my next month’s 
list, but at a somewhat higher price. Still no 
one bought it. Each month I raised the price 
further, but it was only about a year later, by 
which time I listed it at $450, that I at last 
found a rare-book librarian who wished to 
acquire it. This person had been a regular 
recipient of my lists. Evidently, a $40 book 
was not worth purchasing for less than $450! 

Here’s another amusing incident, 
also stemming from an Oinonen sale,that 
illustrates how ambiguous the pricing of 


rare books can be. 
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One month Oinonen’s catalog 
listed a visitor’s book belonging to a certain 
“Wells Herbert George” that was full of 
amusing inscriptions and drawings. A few 
moment’s research showed me that the rare 
book collection of the University of Illinois 
at Champaign-Urbana might be interested 
in acquiring this item. I called the person in 
charge of the collection and he instructed 
me to bid up to $15,000 for it. My 
commission would be 10%, which meant 
that I might make up to $1500 from the 
transaction — a very attractive sum given my 
financial situation at the time. 

Oinonen opened the bidding at $50, 
which rather disturbed me, but by $200 
everyone had dropped out except for a 
bookseller from New Jersey and me. $2000, 
however, was as high as he would go, and so 
I won the lot at $2250. My commission 


therefore would be a measly $225. 


A 


I couldn’t understand why there had 
been so little interest in the item. After all, 
the inscriptions and drawings were by 
people who made up a veritable who’s who 
of early 20" century English literature. After 
the sale was over, one of my bookselling 
colleagues came over to me and asked why I 
had bought the book. “Who’s Wells Herbert 
George?” he asked me. 

“Try H. G. Wells?” I suggested. 

And sometimes the laugh was on 
me. I always enjoyed book auctions and I 
also thought that they could be very 
profitable. At a certain point, therefore, I 
established a company called Berkshire 
Book Auction. We held our sales once a 
month in the VFW Hall in Sheffield, 
Massachusetts, and although they involved 
an immense amount of work — our 
infrastructure was pitiful! — I enjoyed the 


venture and we did quite well with it. In one 
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sale we actually achieved nine world-record 
prices. 

I had arranged for the Ransom 
Center at the University of Texas to acquire 
the archives of the great English playwright, 
Tom Stoppard. After this transaction was 
completed I told Tom Staley, the Ransom’s 
director, about my new auction company 
and he, very kindly, said that he would see 
about consigning some books for our next 
sale. Just a few days later a large box with 
perhaps fifty different books, all in very good 
condition and most of them very interesting, 
arrived at my doorstep. I worked hard to 
catalog them for the next sale. Among 
Staley’s consignment however were two 
copies of a little pamphlet by James Joyce 
that I could not find listed in any of the book 
auction records or even in a Joyce 
bibliography. All too carelessly — I'll admit 
it! — I entered in the catalog estimates of 


“$300-450” for each copy. 
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The day of the sale arrived, and I was 
surprised but pleased that the rare book 
librarian of a certain major university was 
among those in the crowd. I should have 
been alerted by his almost unctuous 
friendliness to me, for I had always thought 
him a pompous buffoon and supposed that 
he cherished a comparable perception of 
me. As the sale progressed I could not help 
notice that he was not bidding on any of the 
lots. It was only toward the very end of the 
sale, when the two Joyce items came up, that 
he at last raised his paddle. He bid first for 
the one copy and then for the other. There 
were no other bidders and so he acquired 
each copy for the reserve price of $150. 

No sooner was the sale over than he 
came up to me with vicious expression on 
his face — actually, a leering vicious expression 
that I still see in my mind’s eye — and told 
me that I had just sold him two of the rarest 


Joyce publications, ones that were in almost 
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no other American library. “I would have 
paid $20,000” for just one of those copies” 
he told me. 

He also made a point of letting 
Staley know of his triumph, which is how 
the relationship between Berkshire Book 
Auction and the Ransom Center came to an 
end! 

One last word on the pricing of 
books. The Internet has not had the effect 
one might have expected of aligning the 
prices of identical books. One still finds 
large pricing disparities between books that 
are no different from one another. Here’s an 
example: On Abe there are at present 25 sets 
of Alfred Stieglitz, The Key Set: The Alfred 
Stieglitz Collection of Photographs, at the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. All appear 
to be in as-new condition, yet one set is 
offered at $635, another at $428, yet another 
at $207, with several others at under $150 


and two, indeed, at under $100! 
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Honest People 


It is a bookseller’s joke that if you want to 
make sure that your car is not broken into 
you should leave an open box full of books 
on the back seat: no one thinks books are 
worth stealing! 

Well, almost no one. In the shop in 
Great Barrington we had a rather valuable 
signed, first edition of one of T. S. Eliot’s 
earliest books. We kept the book in a 
solander case I had made for it, and it was 
displayed behind glass in a locked cabinet. 
One day a customer asked to see it. I 
unlocked the cabinet, opened the case and 
discovered that it was empty. I remembered 
that I had shown the book to someone else 
only a few days earlier, so that the theft must 
have been a recent one. But because I did 
not always lock the display cabinets the Eliot 


could have been taken by anyone. 
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Two days after this discovery I 
opened the shop as usual and saw a bubble- 
wrapped package lying on the floor just 
beyond the front door. Evidently, it had 
been slipped through the rather large mail 
flap in that door. 

Even without opening it I knew that 
the person who had stolen the Eliot had 
been overcome by remorse and had now 
returned it. 

On another occasion we started to 
notice that numerous books in the shop 
were no longer where they were supposed 
to be. We did not give the matter too much 
thought, assuming that they had been re- 
shelved incorrectly. But one day one of our 
local colleagues came in with a large pile of 
books, which he placed on the counter. He 
said that he had recently bought them from 
a certain person but eventually remembered 
having seen them in our shop and noticed 


that they all had our price codes in them. We 
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saw that they included many of the books 
that we thought we had mis-shelved. We 
told him that since he had bought them in 
good faith he should keep them, but he 
insisted on returning them and would not 
even let us reimburse him for the money he 
spent buying them. 

This reminds me of a certain 
notorious undergraduate at Balliol, my 
Oxford college, who frequented 
Blackwell’s, the famous bookshop just down 
the road from us. The desk at which people 
sold books to Blackwell’s was on the ground 
floor, and what this scurrilous chap used to 
do was to climb to one of the higher floors 
of the shop, take a few books off the shelves, 
and carry them downstairs, where he would 
sell them to Blackwell’s. (This of course was 
long before magnetic strips and other 
unattractive but perhaps necessary 


innovations found their way into 
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bookshops.) As far as I know, he was never 
caught. 

I would add that in those days 
Blackwell’s was a wonderful institution. Any 
undergraduate could open an account there 
and it was understood that he might not 
settle it soon but definitely would do so 
some time after he left Oxford. (Of course, 
there was never any thought of charging us 
interest on the unpaid balance.) It took me 
about two years after I graduated before I 
finally settled my account. 

Today, of course, Blackwell’s has 
become a big international corporation and 
its shop on the Broad has lost all its 
character. On my rare visits to Oxford I no 
longer bother even to step in it for a quick 
browse. In my day Oxford was full of rare- 
and second-hand bookshops, but I am 


unaware that any still survive. 
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... And the Harvard bookshop (“the 
Coop”) is now apparently run by Barnes and 
Noble. 

All too often I find myself humming 
a line from the hymn, “change and decay in 
all around I see...” 

But back to the main point of this 
little footnote. I operated Bibliofind for its 
first two years and during this time we had 
many thousands of booksellers listing their 
offerings on the site. Yet only one instance 
of a Bibliofind bookseller attempting to 
cheat a customer ever came to our attention. 
(After ascertaining the facts we kicked him 


off the service.) 
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A Billionaire’s Check 


Almost every month I would overcome my 
dislike of New York City — ’m a country 
boy at heart! — and go to the auction at 
Swann’s Gallery. Its owner, George Lowry, 
has always been very cordial to me and at the 
beginning of my bookselling career went 
out of his way to help me get established. In 
those days Swann’s only sold books. It has 
now branched out very successfully into 
photographs, posters and even paintings, 
and I think that its book sales have lost some 
of their luster as a result. Back then, 
however, Swann’s filled a niche between 
Oinonen, where one could always count on 
resupplying one’s stock, and Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s, which in those days were very 
definitely above my pay grade. Interesting 
people attended the Swann sales — not just 
book sellers but book collectors, too, and I 


acquired some of my best customers there. 
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At one sale I found myself 
increasingly frustrated by the fact that I was 
being outbid on every book that I had hoped 
to buy. Finally, as the sale drew to a close, 
almost everyone rose from their seats and 
left the room. I was one of only three or four 
others who still remained there. George was 
starting to look apoplectic because the sale 
had not yet ended: there was still one more 
item to be sold. It was on the last page of the 
catalog, and the only lot listed there, and 
evidently everyone else had assumed that 
the lot at the bottom of the penultimate page 
was in fact the last one up for sale. I however 
had already turned the page because the one 
book listed on it — a very good copy of the 
1792 first edition of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
Vindication of the Rights of Women — was one of 
the ones I had been hoping to buy. No one 
still in the room was interested in it and so I 
was able to buy it for under $200. Before 
long I sold it for, I believe, $1200. 
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There was a line of people waiting to 
pay for the books they had bought. 
Immediately in front of me was a short man 
dressed — unusually for a book auction - in a 
dark business suit; he was accompanied by a 
pretty, young woman who I supposed was 
his daughter. When it was his turn to pay the 
cashier said that she could not accept his 
check because he was not a customer known 
to Swann’s. The man expostulated and 
made something of a scene. George came 
over to see what the matter was, and he too 
said he was sorry, but that they could not 
take his check and would accept either cash 
or a credit card. “Do you know who I ame” 
the short man shouted at him, his voice 
literally quivering with rage. Lowry did not 
respond but at this point the man turned 
somewhat so that I could see his face and I 
immediately recognized him as the financier 


who, just a few wecks earlier, had made a 
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billion or two by shorting the pound sterling 
— this was George Soros. 

I hastily signaled to Lowry and when 
he was close enough for me to whisper I 
said, “George, Ill guarantee this man’s 
check!” 

“Why would you want to do that?” 
he whispered back, “Do you know him?” 

“Trust me”, I replied. 

And George did. He accepted Soros’ 
check, and the angry little man took his book 


and left without saying another word. 
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A not quite holy Bible 


It was not all that unusual for me to turn up 
at the store in the morning and find that 
someone had left a box of books at the front 
door. They were usually of no interest or 
value, and I seldom had any use for them. 
But, just as their owners probably could not 
bring themselves to consign them to the 
garbage can, so too I never wanted to throw 
them away. Instead, I would bring them to 
our public library and hope that at the next 
sale these books would find new owners. 
One day however a box full of books 
included, unusually, a Bible somberly 
bound in black leather and with the words 
“Holy Bible” stamped in gold on its spine. 
The binding was rubbed and worn and at 
first glance I could already tell that the book 
itself was not in very good condition. Its 


square shape struck me as unusual however 
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— who has ever seen a square Bible? — and I 
took it out of the box for a closer look. 

One of the great classics of 
twentieth-century literature is James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. First published in 1922 in an edition 
of only 100 copies, its sexual references 
made the work seem scandalous: and this of 
course, as well as the book’s extraordinary 
literary worth, led to skyrocketing sales and 
the issuance of successive new editions, all 
of which were in the distinctive square 
format of the original edition. 

In 1922, shortly before the work was 
first published, a chapter from it was 
reprinted in The Little Review, a literary 
magazine published in New York. In that 
chapter was a passage that described a man 
masturbating. Someone complained to the 
Manhattan District Attorney that a young 
girl had read this passage and had been 
greatly disturbed by it. The DA prosecuted 


the owners of The Little Review, who were 
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convicted of publishing obscenities; Ulysses 
was banned in the United States. 

The ban remained in effect for ten 
years. I suppose it discouraged some people 
from reading the book, but I have no doubt 
that it encouraged even more people to read 
it. But how could they get hold of a copy? 
The book was also banned in Britain, and in 
Ireland, the land of Joyce’s birth. It was not 
banned in France, however, where Sylvia 
Beach’s Shakespeare and Company 
bookshop kept on reprinting the book — 
always in that square format - to meet brisk 
demand. 

By all accounts not a few American 
tourists in Paris made a point of buying a 
copy of the sensational novel. The problem 
they faced was how to bring it back into the 
United States, where customs inspectors 
treated it as contraband and confiscated 
every copy they found. One answer to this 


conundrum, evidently, was to bind the book 
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as if it were a Bible in the sure and certain 
knowledge that no customs inspector was 
likely to open the volume to verify that it 
indeed was a Bible. 

And that no doubt is how the copy 


in my hands had entered the country. 
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Here again and then 
gone again 


Oinonen had warehouses full of books and 
once a month he would sell a couple of 
thousand of them at an uncatalogued sale. 
The procedure at these sales was as follows. 
The books were strewn helter-skelter on 
long tabletops in the large meeting-hall of 
the Northampton Hotel which did double 
duty as Oinonen’s auction room. We — 
booksellers and collectors — would scour the 
piles of books and put together lots to be 
auctioned off. I think Oinonen required that 
there be no more than five titles in a lot, and 
that they have a common theme. The lots 
were then numbered and arranged on the 
tables, and sold later in the day to the highest 
bidder, who was not necessarily the person 
who had put the lot together. 

These sales were a lot of fun — one 
never knew what to expect — and I 


frequently acquired remarkably interesting 
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books (such as the catalog owned by 
Tischendorf mentioned on page 24ff; or, 
perhaps even more obscurely, the first 
edition of Franz Rosenzweig’s seminal 
work, Stern der Erlosung). 

On one occasion, as I was putting 
together a lot, I saw out of the corner of my 
eye a book with a distinctive, colorful 
dustjacket. The very first glimpse of it filled 
me with the sort of warm feeling one gets 
when one unexpectedly bumps into an old, 
dear, friend. I put down the books I had 
been assembling into a lot and reached over 
for this book. I now recognized it as an 
English edition of Evelyn Waugh’s Vile 
Bodies, a novel that I first read when I was a 
schoolboy and have read again with 
undiminished pleasure a number of times 
since then. I recognized too that the edition 
was the same one I had once owned. It was 
a cheap, commercial edition, and quite 


common. It did not seem at all remarkable 
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that a similar copy had made its way to 
Oinonen’s tables. 

I decided that I would buy it, just for 
old times’ sake. But when I picked it up and 
opened it to the front blank I was astonished 
to see my signature there, along with the 
date (in 1957) and the place (Haifa, Israel) 
where I had bought it. 

To this day I have no recollection of 
when I parted with that copy or where. 
Obviously, though, I now had to re-acquire 
it. I brought it over to Oinonen and showed 
him the signature, confident that he would 
insist that I keep the book for myself. But 
no, he insisted rather that the book be 
auctioned off as every other lot was: a rather 
hard-nosed position, I thought, and said so. 

I purposely did not add any other 
books to the lot, hoping that that would 
lessen the likelihood of anyone else wanting 


it. | was confident that I would get it for $10, 
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the starting bid for these lots, plus 
Oinonen’s $1 commission. 

Thanks to Bibliofind I had by now 
become a relatively prominent figure in the 
antiquarian bookselling world, and in this 
particular instance that proved to be to my 
detriment. For when other people in the 
room saw me bidding for the book they 
evidently assumed that there must be 
something to it that they had missed — as 
though it were an undiscovered treasure. So 
they decided to bid for it, too. In a few 
moments hands were being raised all around 
the room by my esteemed colleagues who 
wanted to acquire the book for no better 
reason than that I was bidding for it! Ina 
few moments the bidding had reached $90, 
and thankfully at this point everyone else 
dropped out and the book was mine. 

This must have occurred in the mid 
1990’s, about twenty years ago. The other 


day I spent quite a while searching through 
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my shelves and boxes for the book, but it is 
nowhere to be found. Somehow, 
somewhere, it must have escaped from me 
again, but I have no idea when or how that 
happened. 

Is it silly of me to believe that one 
day before I die I will come across this very 


copy again? I am rather certain that I will! 


Another curious coincidence related 
to one of Oinonen’s uncatalogued sales 
come to mind just now. I have always been 
interested in editions of Shakespeare that 
were published before the nineteenth 
century. At this particular sale there were a 
number of bibliographical and_ other 
scholarly works relating to Shakespeare, and 
a single volume of a late eighteenth-century 
edition of his plays that I knew had been 
issued in eight volumes. This was just one 
volume of the set, in other words, and none 


of the other seven were there. I added it to 
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my pile with some qualms because, to tell 
the truth, it had been rebound late in the 
nineteenth century, or perhaps in the early 
twentieth century, in the most unspeakable 
taste: a polished purple calf, heavily tooled 
in gold, and with scarlet endpapers. 

A few days after I brought it home I 
happened to talk on the telephone with one 
of my customers in the South. An avid 
collector of Shakespeare, he mentioned that 
he had recently acquired a set that he was 
very happy to own, for it was bound in the 
most splendid polished purple calf and had 
scarlet endpapers that matched the binding 
beautifully. The only problem was that it 
was missing a volume. I felt a frisson come 
over me. I asked him whether the book he 
was missing was volume 5 (or whatever) of 
the set. Of course, I knew what his answer 
would be. He said that yes, that was indeed 
the volume and how had Iknown that? He 


was beside himself with joy when I told him, 
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and asked how much I would sell it to him 
for. I said that to celebrate this remarkable 
coincidence I would be pleased to let him 
have the volume gratis. The alternative, that 
I might buy the other seven volumes from 
him, was not one I considered. I was happy 


to get that horrid book out of my shop! 
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Moby Dick or IBM? 
Rare Books as Investments 


I found the typescript of this little article sandwiched 
between two books on my shelf. I evidently wrote 
it in 2002, but I have no recollection of having 
done so and I don’t know whether it was ever 
published. I find the argument it makes interesting 


and hope readers of this collection will also. 


Antiquarian bookselling is not one of those 
careers you take up if you want to make a 
fortune. Indeed, it is so unpromising a way 
of earning one’s living, merely, that few 
people go into it unless they have first 
amassed some capital elsewhere, or are able 
to subsidize their business from whatever 
bounty a pension, a trust fund, an 
inheritance, or a rich and generous spouse 
may bestow upon them. Once established in 
the business, however, antiquarian 
booksellers rarely look back. They don’t 


switch to other occupations and they don’t 
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retire: and this is not because they are 
making money hand over fist — they are not, 
of course — but because the disadvantages of 
a meager income are more than offset, for 
them, by the very great pleasure they get 
from their work. Happy with what they do 
and relatively indifferent to the money it 


brings them - 
avides et semper pleni quod habent desiderunt 


- antiquarian booksellers seem, in the 
modern world of getting and spending, 
almost as antiquated as the books which are 
their stock-in-trade. 

And what about their customers — 
the collectors of old books? One assumes 
that collecting antiquarian books is probably 
no more profitable an activity — I mean in 
the pecuniary sense — than buying and 
selling them is. Indeed, I have not heard of 
anyone who acquires them as a financial 
investment. In today’s greedy little culture 


this in itself would seem to show that 
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antiquarian books are not a_ good 
investment; for money, as a Wall Street 
banker once told me, unerringly finds 
opportunity, and so if investors don’t invest 
in rare books that is probably because rare 
books are not good investments to make. 
And that, as many booksellers would no 
doubt say, is just as things should be. Books 
are to be read and cherished. They are not, 
and ought not to be treated as, instruments 
for acquiring wealth. 

But is it really so that one cannot 
invest profitably in rare books? This 
question, I should say, engaged me as an 
insomniac and not as an investor; which will 
explain why, on one particularly sleepless 
night, when I knew my case was hopeless, I 
got out of bed and went downstairs to my 
office to search for empirical evidence of 
what happens to the price of rare books over 
a relatively long period. 


I carried out my _ nocturnal 
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investigations in something called American 
Book Prices Current, ABPC for short, 
which is the rather ponderous and inexact 
name for a publication that records the 
prices paid for books at auctions in the US 
and the UK. Mercifully, the couple in 
Connecticut who operate this service (I 
think of them as the Bloombergs of 
antiquarian bookselling) now put all this 
information on a CD-ROM. At the click of 
a button your computer can search this 
database and show you, year by year, the 
prices fetched by any book that was sold at 
auction since 1978. Juggling numbers 
always has a soporific effect on me and I 
reckoned that, if nothing else, my exercise 
might at last enable me to get a good night’s 
sleep. 

I chose more or less at random the 
books whose prices I wanted to document. I 
began with some titles I would like to own 


for myself; and when I noticed that these 
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were all rather old ones, I added some well- 
known modern first editions to redress the 
balance (I added them to my list as they 
occurred to me). By the time I had 
completed work on the records for 12 titles 
I decided that I had had enough and was 
now ready to go to sleep. I say this only 
somewhat facetiously, because doubling or 
even quintupling the numbers of books on 
my list would still have left me with only a 
tiny percentage of the titles which have been 
bought and sold over the years, and would 
not have appreciably increased the 
representativeness of my sample. (The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, one could point 
out, lists only 30 of rather more than 6,000 
stocks traded in the U.S. alone; yet we think 
of it, not altogether unreasonably, as the 
indicator of the stock market.) 

All the books I selected were the first 
editions — the first state of the first edition if 


that were a consideration — except for Moby 
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Dick, which I selected in its first American 


edition. Here (in no particular order) is my 


list: 


Oo ON DBD WW 


. Shakespeare, First Folio 
. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire 


. Newton, Principia Mathematica 


. Hemingway, Three Stories & Ten 


Poems 


. Fitzgerald, Great Gatsby 

. Joyce, Ulysses 

. Salinger, Catcher in the Rye 

. Whitman, Leaves of Grass 

. Melville, Moby Dick 

. Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson 
1h. 
12, 


Darwin, On the Origin of Species 
Smith, Wealth of Nations 


I excluded from my data unusually 


low prices paid for copies in very poor 


condition and unusually high prices paid for 


exceptional copies with author inscriptions 
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or other unique embellishments. To lighten 
my labors, I limited myself to comparing 
prices at the beginning and end of the 25 
years documented in ABPC. In most cases I 
recorded the prices of 5 books at each end of 
the period. I then averaged the prices. 

Here are the results of my 
calculations. The first column of figures 
shows the average selling price in US. 
dollars of a book at the beginning of the 
period (note that not all books had copies 
sold every year). The second column 
represents the average selling price of the 
book at the end of the period. The third 
column shows the multiple by which the 
later selling price is greater than the earlier 


selling price: 


Shakespeare 22,256 138,700 6.23 
Gibbon 920 4,805 5.22 
Newton 11,259 156,025 13.86 
Hemingway 2,375 12,500 5.26 
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Fitzgerald 79 685 8.67 
Joyce 900 12,994 14.44 
Salinger 119 2,880 24.2 
Whitman 2,200 20,000 9.09 
Melville 516 3,640 = 7.05 
Boswell 483 1,604 3.32 
Darwin 1,370 30,400 22.19 
Smith 4,890 34,800 7.12 


Let me acknowledge again that the 
books in this list were selected on a 
subjective basis which would probably not 
pass muster in even an elementary course on 
statistics; and that they represent a very 
minute proportion of all the books which 
have been sold at auction in the past 25 
years. High-handed as this procedure will 
seem, however, I would nevertheless claim 
that it enables us to identify the trend which 
book prices took over the course of a quarter 
of a century. 


Having permitted myself these 
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statistical solecisms, I then decided to 
compare the rise in the price of those twelve 
books to the rise of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average during the same period. It would be 
tedious and unhelpful to enumerate all the 
ways in which the two sets of measurements 
- the DJIA and the book prices I have listed 
here - differ from one another. I'll simply 
grant that they do differ, and also that the 
market for rare books is very different from 
the market for stocks. Nevertheless, what 
my comparison of the two indicates is the 
relative growth in value of those 12 books 
and of the (varying selection) of thirty stocks 
whose prices make up the DJIA. I take that 
relative growth to be indicative of the relative 
growth in prices in the two markets — the 
rare book market and the stock market — and 
rather than belaboring the point further, I 
shall now tell you what the growth of those 
two markets has been and I will then 


conclude this essay by indulging in some 
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more or less cantankerous lucubrations 
about these findings. 

In the 25 years the average value of 
the books on my list increased 10.6 times. 
From the last day of 1978 to the last day of 
the year 2002 the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average grew from 805 to 8341 — an increase 
of 10.4 times! (During this period inflation 
eroded the value of the U.S. dollar by a 
factor of about 2.7.) 

The closeness of these two results is 
a freakish coincidence, to be sure. A 
different basket of books no doubt would 
have resulted in a different average. With 
hindsight, for example, I am sorry (for 
purely sentimental reasons) that I did not 
include in my list one of the books I covet — 
the first edition of Hobbes’ Leviathan. 1 
pause, as I write these words, to see what 
happened to the price of this book during the 
25-year period... 


and I discover that at the 
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beginning of this period the Hobbes sold for 
an average of $430, and at the end of this 
period for an average of $11290 — a more 
than 26-fold increase. The sense of lost 
opportunity with which this leaves me is not 
a little disconcerting. (A few years ago I 
finally acquired for myself a good copy of 
Leviathan at auction — for $20,000!) 

The figures I have compiled make a 
prima facie case for the effectiveness of rare 
books as an investment. An_ inflation- 
adjusted profit of over 370% over a 25-year 
period is quite satisfactory, whether in the 
book “market” or in the stock market. And 
of course, a profit like that is not guaranteed 
in either market. Given my own ineptitude 
in such matters I am likely to have loaded up 
on Gibbon and Boswell and to have ignored 
the vast opportunities which Salinger 
represents; but then, I could just as well 
done poorly in the stock market where, even 


on the strongest days (=DJIA) there are 
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always stocks which fall to a new low for the 
year. 

Whether the figures presented here 
offer any pointers to successful investing in 
books is, however, an open question. In 
thinking about the future of rare book prices 
one must ask what the future of the rare 
book market itself is. In my bookshop in the 
Berkshires of western Massachusetts my 
clientele became older with each passing 
year, and those who died or moved away 
were not replaced by younger people. By the 
time I closed the shop the typical visitor to it 
was rather more than middle-aged. The 
same holds true, by and large, of people one 
sees at the few book fairs that are still held, 
and at book auctions. And the same is also 
true of booksellers. There are very few 
antiquarian booksellers under the age of 40. 
Soon there will be very few under the age of 
50, then of 60. This is not a young person’s 


business. 
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The demographics reflect a broader 
development. The general culture is 
decidedly incompatible with the values of 
the antiquarian bookselling world. Among 
younger people the pleasure of browsing in 
a bookshop now seems to come down to 
little if anything more than an occasional 
latte-and-pickup at the neighborhood 
Barnes and Noble. Most young people, I 
aver, have heard of neither Boswell nor 
Johnson. They may know that the Romans 
declined and fell, but are unsure whether 
the Romans came before or after the Greeks; 
and they are innocent of any knowledge of 
Gibbon’s name and masterpiece. 

There is in other words, and as we 
all know, a stupendous decline in cultural 
literacy which almost certainly will not 
bottom out in our lifetimes or even in this 
century. In this sad environment book 
lovers may well become as rare as un- 


autographed first editions of Galsworthy 
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titles; and the antiquarian bookseller as 
quaint and almost-forgotten a figure as the 
navigator, the street-crier, the blood-letter 
or the typewriter repairman. With such 
prospects ahead, the advance in book prices 
of the past decades may soon run its course, 
if indeed it has not already done so. This is 
not to say that the selling of old books will 
have disappeared altogether. Even in the 
future there will be nouveaux riches who want 
to line their walls with finely-bound and 
eternally unread leather sets and “trophy” 
first editions, just as there will be interior 
decorators looking for books with hand- 
colored engraved plates to tear out and hang 
on the wall in excessive frames. But there 
will be no pleasure in that kind of a 
bookselling world, and not much money, 
either. 

So, to get back to our question here: 


are rare books still a good investment? All in 
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all, it seems like IBM at $78.30 may be a 


better idea! 


Fifteen years later my gloomy conclusion proves to 
be unjustified. To be sure, the lower end of the 
antiquarian market is hardly viable any longer, 
what with huge numbers — sometimes hundreds — 
of copies of many titles being offered on the Internet 
at little more than the cost of postage. But these 
should be considered used books, merely, and not 
antiquarian ones. By contrast, at the higher end, 
the market for books is very strong, as the sales 
records of the major auction houses attest. 

To confirm this, I recently took the titles in 
my basket of books and noted their prices in 2014- 
2015. I also enlarged the basket with three titles. 
These were Hobbes’ Leviathan, mentioned 
earlier; the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 
1499, and the 1513 editio princeps of Plato’s 
works. These books realized auction prices that 
rose, respectively, 31, 24 and 18 times during the 
period from 1978 to now. The entire basket 
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increased in value by 20.99 times, representing a 
considerably acceleration in price after 2002. The 
DJIA, for its part, increased during this period by 
an almost identical amount — 20.44 times! These 
figures represent an average annual compounded 
rate of increase during the entire period of 8.97% 
(books) and 8.89% (DJIA). 

I must add though that buying books at 
auction for investments has become a_ tricky 
proposition. The major auction houses now charge 
the rather preposterous buyer’s commission of 25% 
for books sold at under $100,000, and 20% for 
books sold between $100,000 and $2 million. The 
commissions charged to sellers are about half as 
much. This means that if you buy and sell a book 
at auction its selling price must be at least 35% 
more than you originally paid for the book if you 
are merely to break even. Mr Charles Schwab and 
his competitors, on the other hand, charge me $9 to 
buy any quantity of shares, and the same amount 
to sell them again. This, more than anything else, 


must discourage anyone from believing that books 
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— certainly, books bought at auction — are viable 
investments in the short term. But hold them for 25 
years or so, and the increase in their value (if the 
past is any indication) will be far greater than the 


commissions charged by auctioneers. 
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Leonard Baskin 


Leonard was an artist somewhat in the style 
of a Barry Moser or Ben Shahn, and he also 
published a number of “fine” books through 
his Gehenna Press. He was a great promoter 
of his own work (as many artists are) and 
sometimes it seemed that there was never a 
week when his paintings, or prints, or 
sculptures, or books were not being 
prominently exhibited somewhere. He was 
a greater promoter than artist, however, and 
fifteen years after his death he is already 
largely forgotten. 

Leonard was a discerning collector. 
He had a most remarkable collection of 
Renaissance portrait medallions, casually 
displayed in the living room of his house 
outside Northampton, Massachusetts. He 
was also an avid collector of Renaissance and 
(somewhat) later engravings. He pasted 


them in albums, usually trimmed down to 
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their immediate margins, which I found 
somewhat disturbing. 

Leonard often referred to his 
Jewishness in conversations with me, and 
from time to time made Yiddish wisecracks. 
This surprised me, because Leonard had 
rather the kind of aspirations I associate with 
an upwardly-mobile plus anglais que les 
Anglais Jew from a working-class family in 
one of New York City’s outer boroughs. 

I had decided to publish a little book 
under the title, Disraeli the Jew. It consisted 
of two essays, one by Benjamin Cardozo, 
here making its first appearance in print; and 
the other by Emma _ Lazarus. My 
introduction to this collection was excerpted 
from a book about the young Benjamin 
Disraeli that I had started many years ago but 
never finished. I thought it would be a fine 
idea to get Leonard to contribute a portrait 
of Disraeli as a frontispiece. Leonard wanted 


a book I had for sale — his letter identifies it 
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as a gardening book, but I have no 
recollection of it — and after somewhat 
prolonged negotiations we agreed to 
exchange my book for his illustration. One 
phase of our negotiation is a letter he wrote 
to me and which, quite by chance, I 
discovered recently laid loosely into my own 


copy of Disraeli the Jew. 


Leeds, Mass 17.10.1992 

Dear Michael 

It seems entirely unreasonable to make 
a proposal & then to forfend any 
counter-proposals by blocking all 
enabling roads for my velleity. I fear for 
the sum you mention you couldn’t get 
a scratch from my pen. I admit to 
desiring y' gardening book & propose 
for half y" book ie: $1325, that I make a 
reproducible drawing of Dizzy. That is 
still several thousands below my 


normal fee for such a drawing. Would 
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you in any case hold the book for me 
until after the Boston Book Fair. 


All the best from Leonard. 


I find this letter quite revealing of 
Leonard’s personality: specifically, of that 
inept Anglophilism which was one of his 
hallmarks. Note, for one, that he dated the 
letter in the English way — 17.10 rather than 
10.17; note too the self-conscious archaism, 
“y'“, And note too the rather inaccurate use 
of “velleity”, which means something like “a 
desire not very energetically pursued”, 
which is not I believe what Leonard 
intended by it. 

If there is some acerbity in my 
remarks I will confess the cause of it. On one 
occasion Leonard mentioned to me that he 
had been commissioned to create a statue for 
the memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the Washington Mall. I told him that I 
hoped he would not accept this commission. 


Roosevelt, after all, was deeply anti-Semitic 
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(as you can read in Secretary Morgenthau’s 
memoirs), and had been responsible for 
sending a shipload of Jewish refugees back 
to Germany, where they were killed; he had 
also refused requests to destroy the railway 
lines leading to Auschwitz. Didn’t Leonard 
know all this? I asked. 

Leonard did not say anything. 
Instead, his face enflamed with fury, he 
turned on his heels and walked away. And 


that was my last contact with him. 
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Some Other Customers 


S. S., a well-known writer from New York 
City, would come every now and then to my 
shop in Great Barrington. She never bought 
anything or browsed through our stock, but 
came only to see whether we had any of her 
books on our shelves. If she found one she 
would open it to its inside front cover and 
look at the price we had put on it. Then she 
would return the book to its shelf and walk 
out. I found this quite irritating and resolved 
to signal her to that effect. The next time she 
came in we had three of her books. She 
opened them up, of course, to look at their 
prices, and saw — I could tell that she was 
shocked to see - that they were all marked at 
$2.50. With an almost audible harrumph! she 
dropped them on a table, sent an angry look 
in my direction, and marched out of the 


shop. I never saw her again. 
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Another occasional visitor was S. W., 
a well-known character-actor (who, as it 
happens was a distant relative of my father). 
He was interested only in the books in our 
small film and theater section, and of those 
books he was interested only in ones that 
had photographs of himself. He knew which 
those books were, and would take them 
down, turn to the pages on which he 
appeared, and would show the pictures to 
his ever-patient wife and to me; sometimes 
indeed he would allow other people in the 
shop to look at them too. His pleasure in all 
this was so ingenuous that I never found it 
in the least disturbing; in fact, I thought it 
was quite touching. Once, I thought of 
asking him to autograph one of those books, 
and he was delighted to do so. He too never 
bought anything from me. 

Another well-known visitor was 
Terry Southern, who lived just across the 


state line in Canaan, Connecticut, in a 
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ramshackle but charming farmhouse. Terry 
seldom bought anything but usually came 
with books that he wanted to sell. He did 
so because, despite his very considerable 
success as a writer — among his works are the 
huge best-seller Candy (co-authored with 
Mason Hoffenberg) and the screenplay for 
Dr Strangelove — Terry was a far from wealthy 
man. He was a brilliant and ruthless satirist 
but a gentle and kind person and seems to 
have been taken advantage of for much of 
his life. He was paid $500 for Candy and 
$2000 for Dr. Strangelove. For a while Terry 
moved in the fast lane. He was a friend of 
many movie stars and was one of the group 
of strange-looking people on the album 
cover of Sergeant Pepper’s Lonely-Hearts Club 
Band. But his career eventually flamed out 
and only Ringo Starr and one or two other 
“celebrities” stayed in touch with him. 
Although he was by any standards one of the 


finest writers ever to come out of (and often 
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to write about) Texas, the University of 
Texas refused to acquire his archives. (I 
know this because I tried to sell them to the 
Ransom Center.) Yet I never heard Terry 
say a harsh word about anyone. And if he 
regretted the decline of his career and 
suffered from endless financial worries he 
never seemed embittered or self-pitying, 
and I think he recognized that his drug- 
taking and drinking were in good measure 
responsible for his difficulties. 

Because I liked Terry and respected 
his achievement as a writer I was always 
happy to buy the books he brought me, and 
if the truth be told I usually paid him at least 
as much as I thought I could sell them for. 

When he came in one day with 
another pile of books I had a little 
brainstorm. “Terry”, I said, “Ill be able to 
sell your books for more if you would write 
your name in them. Collectors will be happy 


to acquire even a quite ordinary book if it is 
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identified as ‘from the library of Terry 


Southern’”. 





Terry Southern in my shop, a few days before he died. 


“May I borrow a pen?”, Terry asked, 
and sat down on an armchair. But after 
signing his name in a few books he stopped. 
“Would it be better if I inscribed them to 
someone?” he asked. I looked baffled. 
“Think Jerry Garcia”, he said, referring to 
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the drummer of the Grateful Dead, who had 
died a few days previously. I understood at 
once that Terry saw this idea, not just as a 
way of getting more money for his books 
but also of satirizing the notion that a book 
is more valuable because someone has 
inscribed it to someone. “Do it!” I said, and 
Terry returned to the task with a wicked grin 
on his face. From my part there was nothing 
fraudulent about the ruse, for I advertised 
these books as “inscribed to Jerry Garcia 


after his death by Terry Southern”. 
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Yevtushenko 


The Russian poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 
learning that we handled the sale of 
important archives, asked me whether we 
could find a buyer for his papers. I was 
excited by the opportunity. Yevtushenko 
was now living, more or less in exile, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and commuted once a 
week during the academic year to teach a 
couple of courses at Queens College in New 
York. We met for lunch at the Algonquin 
Hotel, where the maitress @’héte was a young 
Russian woman who was intensely thrilled 
to have the great poet in her dining room. I 
told Yevtushenko that I had heard him read 
a selection of his poems, including Babi Yar, 
some forty years earlier at the Taylorian 
Institute in Oxford. Toward the end of the 
meal I told him that I had typed up the 
opening verses of the English translation of 


Babi Yar and wondered whether he would 
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sign them for me (I still shudder at my 
crassness!) He was happy to do so and added 
a characteristically fulsome inscription as 
well.” 

At the end of our lunch Genya (as he 
told me his friends call him) signed a letter 
authorizing me to find a buyer for his 
archive and setting down the terms of our 
relationship. He mentioned that he enjoyed 
traveling around the States to give poetry 
readings and suggested that he should come 
up to Great Barrington and stage such an 
event there, with me reading the English 
translations of his verses. I was thrilled by 
the idea, but his fee was rather high and I 


said that I could manage that only if the local 


2 “My dear Michael, It was great pleasure to meet you — 
one of the last Mohicans of the European culture. 
America is a prodigal granddaughter of Europe. I[t] 
could be good for her if she time to time will turn over 
yellowed pages of history from her granny’s trunk. 
Yevtushenko, Sept 18 1996 NY”. What a flatterer! After 
the Stanford debacle (p.98f- below), and perhaps to 
propitiate me, he inscribed his latest volume to me: “To 
Michael Selzer. To the only man who — as I see in tears 
—could be more successful than I in some very important 
fields” ! 
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college, Simon’s Rock, would agree to co- 
sponsor the event. 

They were only too happy to do so, 
and the reading took place before a huge 
crowd on the Simon’s Rock campus. The 
audience, I was told, included a group of 
musicians from the New York 
Philharmonic who traveled up to the 
Berkshires for the occasion, drawn 
apparently by the chance to _ hear 
Yevtushenko recite Babi Yar, the 
extraordinary poem that Shostakovich used 
for the choral movement of his Symphony 
No. 13. For me, the whole event was 
profoundly moving, and I shall never forget 
standing at the podium, with Yevtushenko’s 
arm around my shoulder, reading the 
English translation as he recited the lines of 
Babi Yar and other poems. Later that evening 
Genya sat round my kitchen table with a few 
of my friends. He was a great raconteur and 


the little party did not break up until almost 
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dawn. I assumed that Genya drank vodka 
and so [had laid in three or four large bottles 
of Stolichnaya for the occasion — I'd heard 
he was a very heavy drinker. He looked at 
them with disdain, however, and then at me 


in surprise. “You have no port?” he asked. “I 


only drink port”. 





Yevtushenko and I after the poetry reading, Feb. 1997 


Well, I did have four very excellent 
bottles of a very old port that I had been 
saving up for a special occasion. Just a little 
hesitantly, I acknowledged that this was a 


special occasion and opened a bottle and 
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carefully decanted its contents. By the end 
of the evening Yevtushenko had consumed 
most of the four bottles (some of us 
managed to get a few sips in) and when they 
were gone turned his attention to my supply 
of whiskey. 

When Stanford University 
expressed interest in acquiring 
Yevtushenko’s papers I made it clear that my 
role could only be that of opening the doors 
to the transaction. I had not seen his papers, 
which were in an apartment in Moscow; and 
of course they were in Russian, which I do 
not speak. The people at Stanford told me 
however that there is a Stanford campus in 
Moscow and that they would delegate one 
of the Russian literature professors there to 
inspect the archive and make a 
recommendation. That recommendation 
was evidently a favorable one, and some 
time later Yevtushenko and I arrived in Palo 


Alto and sat down to a lavish lunch in 
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Stanford’s faculty club with various 
professors and administrators to settle the 
deal. The hostess of the event was the 
university provost, a Russian-speaker who 
some years later went on to become one of 
America’s most ineffective Secretaries of 
State (her two successors of course were still 
more disastrous) and a founding member of 
the College Football Postseason Playoff 
Selection Committee. 

Among those at the table was the 
professor from the Moscow campus, who 
had flown in for the occasion. Over lunch 
he gave us his evaluation of Yevtushenko’s 
archive. He began by saying that it contained 
several hundred video cassettes of 
Yevtushenko reading his poems at public 
events. He then went on to tell us what he 
estimated the weight of Yevtushenko’s papers 
was. Naturally, everyone assumed that this 
rather unorthodox way of describing an 


archive would be the prelude to an account 
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of its contents and their significance. That 
assumption, we soon discovered, was 
mistaken, for the professor had reached the 
end of his presentation. Were there any 
questions? he asked us. 

No one at the table knew quite what 
to say, and for a while the questioning of the 
professor proceeded as though there was 
nothing unusual about a poet’s archive being 
described only in terms of its weight. 
Perhaps ungraciously I repeated my earlier 
disclaimer about not knowing the contents 
of the archive and acting merely as the 
facilitator of a possible acquisition of it by 
Stanford. But no one cared. Harsh 
professorial faces, just a little while earlier so 
unctuous, were being turned toward me. 
Was I to be the scapegoat of this absurd 
denouement? I wondered, even as I 
recognized that this was probably the most 
embarrassing moment in my career as a 


bookseller. Dr. Rice averted further 
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disasters. She left the table with a curt nod 
to Yevtushenko, after which most others left 
without any nod to anyone. The professor 
from Moscow stayed put in his chair 
pondering (or so I imagined) what the 
repercussions of this fiasco would be on his 
career. 

But Yevtushenko himself seemed 
not at all put out by this turn of events — or 
apologetic. “What’s the problem?” he said to 
me. “If they want drafts of my poems I can 
make drafts for them. As many as they 


want!” 
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Toys 


I have always loved children’s toys, perhaps 
because I never had any when I was small. 
The ones that appeal to me particularly are 
the older ones that are not slick and bright 
and made of plastic as almost all toys today 
are. The big toy stores today — warehouses 
of over-designed colored boxes full of 
plastic junk — are not at all attractive to me. 
But there are still some little shops that sell 
antique toys, and I love rummaging through 
them. 

Not far away, in the town of Hudson 
NY, there was one such toy store. It was 
sandwiched discretely between the scores of 
antique shops that line the main street, 
ruining the town but a mecca for Manhattan 
“decorators”; and even though visiting that 
store meant running the gauntlet of the 
antique shops and their clientele I always 


looked forward to an opportunity to stop in 
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and look at the toys there. The shop was 
owned by a charming and always very 
cordial English couple: she, a bright and 
pretty woman who had been a successful 
lawyer in London and he — well, I never 
quite knew what to make of him. He was 
rather odd, I thought, but I could not 
identify just what it was about him that 
made me think so. The shop was rather 
cleverly named “Helen of Toy” after its 
proprietress. 

One day this couple turned up in 
our shop, and when the other customers had 
left, they came up to me and asked whether 
I would be interested in buying their 
business. I said that I would not be 
interested but that if they wished to discuss 
selling me their entire inventory of 
wonderful old toys I would be happy to talk 
about that. 

My reasoning was that book shops 


like mine were no longer doing well. Our 
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customers were growing old, the culture 
was decaying, and these changes were 
reflected in the decline of our sales. The 
opportunity to buy a sizable inventory of 
antique toys however gave me the idea that 
the combination of old books and old toys 
could be a very appealing one and might 
help our business to start growing again. 
(And if it failed to do that I would always be 
thrilled to have my own personal collection 
of those wonderful old ships, planes, cars 
and, above all, trains that made up most of 
Helen of Toy’s inventory.) 

Not to rush into the matter, 
however, I asked them why they were 
closing their business. Was it perhaps 
because people were becoming _ less 
interested in antique toys? I knew that they 
were the kind of people who would answer 
this question candidly. And they did. 
Business was doing well, they said, that 


wasn’t the issue. Rather, they needed to raise 
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a relatively large sum of money, and the only 


way they could do that was by _ selling their 





A view of the shop: books, toys and things * 


toys. Without my asking, they explained 
that they needed the money to pay for the 
sex-change operation that he wanted to 
have. They were entirely at ease talking 


about this. She, that is the present wife, said 


> The toy train on top of the bookcase at the rear was a 
one-of-a-kind Lionel prototype for a design that was 
never put into production. Ironically, we sold it for a 
higher price than any single book that we had sold up to 
that point. 
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she loved the other and that they would 
always be together. I wished them well, and 
still do. The toys gave our business a 
substantial boost and when the time came to 
close down our own shop I kept some of 
them. They are a delightful adornment on 


my bookcases. 
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Bindings 


Books have always had a strong physical 
appeal to me. I enjoy handling them; usually 
I enjoy their smell. I love good bindings, 
whether they are old and valuable or well- 
designed modern cloth bindings, such as 
that classic dark-blue cloth with the 
university seal at the base of the spine of 
Oxford University Press books. (I do 
however really deplore those overdone “art” 
bindings that bear no relation to the books 
they enclose but testify only to the great 
measures of skill and tastelessness of those 
who create them.) 

One anecdote will illustrate the 
importance of bindings that are well 
preserved. At one of my auctions I had a 
rather tragic book to sell. It was the first 
edition of Leaves of Grass. The publisher’s 
cloth binding was in virtually mint 


condition, but the interior had been savaged 
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by asmall child, who had covered every page 


with thick and ineradicable crayon scribbles. 





First edition of Leaves of Grass 


Yet this lot went for a very large sum — I 
think over $5,000 — and the reason it did so 
was that whoever bought the binding would 
soon remove the damaged text block (i.e., 
the pages) of this copy and attach to its fine 
binding a text block from another copy that 
was in acceptable, if not indeed better, 
condition: and voila! an excellent copy of the 
first edition that even in those days would 
sell to a retail customer for at least $25,000 


(Let me add that there is also a substantial 
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premium on dustjackets of important 
novels, if they are in good condition. At an 
auction I attended in New Hampshire many 
years ago there was a single lot of perhaps 
four or five hundred dustjackets, all in mint 
condition and quite a few of them those of 
novels for which first-edition collectors 
might pay large sums. I would imagine they 
were specimens kept by the printer, or 
perhaps publisher. This lot sold for about 
$5,000 to a bookseller who I assumed would 
place them — with a big markup - on 
volumes whose dustjackets were either in 
poor condition or missing. The greatly 
increased value of books with good 
dustjackets has led one or two booksellers, 
I’m sorry to say, to use today’s inexpensive 
technology to print full-color facsimiles and 
pass them off as originals.) 

It was not unusual to come across 
notable books whose bindings were in very 


poor condition. These books could be 
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bought rather cheaply but were virtually 
impossible to sell, but I seldom passed them 
by. On occasion I would rebind and repair 
them myself. To be truthful, [am not a very 
good binder, though I had a well-equipped 
bindery of my own, but the work I did was 
usually good enough to justify adding the 
newly rebound book to our inventory. I 
usually worked only on _ relatively 
inexpensive books. Sometimes however I 
would tackle a quite valuable volume, either 
because professional bookbinders I knew 
were too busy to take on additional work or 
simply because I felt like taking up the 
challenge. One book I worked on was Le 
Giardini di Roma, a beautiful collection of 
17°-century engraved plates by Giovanni 
Battista Falda illustrating the gardens of 
Rome. I had bought this volume on Ebay, of 
all places, and (as described by the seller) it 
was in rather poor condition. The binding 


was shot, the pages were heavily soiled. I 
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disassembled the book, washed the pages 
(most people don’t realize that paper is 
washable!) and repaired numerous tears, 
none of which, mercifully, affected the 
images themselves. Then I resewed the 
book, and made a nice linen binding for it. 
This was one of my triumphs; I don’t 
mention my disasters (which I am sorry to 
say significantly outnumbered the former!) 

At auction I once bought a very 
ragged set of the three-volume first edition 
(1792) of Edmund Burke’s collected works. 
I paid, literally, just a few dollars for it. I 
recognized however that it was an important 
work, well worth spending several hundred 
dollars to have it professionally rebound. On 
my next visit to Northampton for an 
Oinonen auction I brought the set with me 
and stopped off at the workshop of the 
binder with whom I usually worked. She 
was not in. Disappointed, I went to another 


binder I knew and respected but he, too, was 
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away. This struck me as strange, for people 
going to the Oinonen sale often stopped to 
see their binders and _ the _ binders 
themselves, knowing this, were typically 
open for business on that day. More out of 
curiosity than anything else I went to every 
other bindery in town but all of them were 
shuttered, too. I had left a message on the 
door of my regular binder, asking her to call 
me when she returned, but days went by and 
I did not hear from her. It was as if some 
alien force had swooped down on 
Northampton and absconded with each and 
every one of its bookbinders! 

And that is not so very different 
from what actually happened — or so I was 
told by “someone in the know”. It seems 
that a very wealthy book collector decided 
that he wanted to have many items in his 
collection rebound. For this purpose, he 
rented a motel somewhere up in Vermont, 


equipped it with the best bookbinding tools, 
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and placed in it all of Northampton’s 
binders, and some from other areas too, It 
took several weeks for all the work to be 
completed, whereupon the binders returned 
to their binderies, the tools were sold, and 
the motel resumed its normal practices. 
Everyone was very coy about this 
strange episode. Did the book binders have 
to sign a non-disclosure agreement? I don’t 
know. Nor do I know who the collector was. 
But word going the rounds was that it was 
Mr Bill Gates, who is known to have 
probably the finest collection in private 
hands in the United States of rare books and 


manuscripts. 
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Describing a Book 


Antiquarian booksellers, and not only the 
neophytes among them, are often 
intimidated by the challenge of describing 
an older book. Sometimes they mask their 
lack of expertise by citing bibliographies 
(“Pforzheimer 401”) and sometimes they 
candidly acknowledge them (“title page 
three lines in Greek”). It is not at all 
unknown for booksellers to borrow, though 
without acknowledgment, someone else’s 
description of the same book. 

Ignorance or carelessness are 
surprisingly common. I once sold a first 
edition of To Kill a Mockingbird only to have 
it returned with a justifiably annoyed note 
saying that it was a book club printing and 
worth only a few dollars. (I had failed to 
notice the little embossed symbol on the 


lower right-hand corner of the rear board, 
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the infallible indicator that a volume is a 
book club edition and thus of little value.) 

Some earnest neophytes take 
courses in bookselling, including describing 
books, but I believe there is no better 
training than regularly to scrutinize the 
catalogues of the major auction houses. 
These set the standard of book description. 
I read them avidly (I am sent some, and 
others I read online) and continue to learn 
much from them. 

The lesser auction houses issue 
catalogs that are not always as reliable as they 
should be. I have bought at their sales books 
whose edition was misstated; books with 
missing plates; books that smell of mold. 
But that does not deter me from carefully 
examining their catalogs, which are far more 
likely than the catalogs of the major houses 
to include books whose importance and 


value the cataloguer has failed to recognize. 
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Rare Books - or Carpets? 


The director of the public library in a large 
town in Massachusetts approached 
Berkshire Book Auction with an interesting 
request: Would we be interested in selling 
the library’s entire collection of “old” books? 
I paid her a visit and learned that, for this 
library’s purposes, an old book is one that 
had not been borrowed for (I think it was) 
five years. These books were segregated in a 
separate part of the library and no one was 
interested in them. But that did not explain 
to me, at least, why the library wanted to be 
rid of them. Of course, that was none of my 
business, but I was curious to know, and the 
library director was happy to answer. It 
seems that the library badly needed some 
renovation work, including new carpeting, 
and that the elected officials of the town 
refused to provide the money for this work. 


“Raise the funds yourself”, these barbarians 
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ordered. The library director hoped that the 
sale of the “old” books would make that 
possible. 

I auctioned all of them in a single 
sale. It was one of our most successful sales, 
and I think that we achieved world record 
prices on seven lots. The director was 
delighted. She now had almost all the funds 
needed for the library’s renovation. 

As a reward she took me into a 
massive vault in the basement and showed 
me two books that were the library’s crown 
jewels. One was a magnificent medieval 
illuminated codex, still in what seemed to be 
a contemporary velvet binding. The other 
was a very rare first edition, in superb 
condition and significantly inscribed, of one 
of the great landmarks of English literature. 
She told me that these two volumes were 
not listed in the library’s catalog: their 
existence was a closely-held secret passed 


down from one library director to the next. 
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“Please”, she said, “Please don’t tell 
anyone that we have these treasures. If the 
City Council gets to know about them 


they'll force us to sell them, too.” 
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Part Two: “Internet Pioneer” 


Bibliofind: why? 


Mr Dick Weatherford is not a person I 
esteem, for reasons which will become 
apparent in the ensuing pages. Nevertheless, 
I must acknowledge my debt to him. It was 
in good measure thanks to him that I started 
Bibliofind. 

Dick owned a company called 
Interloc, in whose database booksellers 
listed the books they had for sale and the 
books they wanted to buy. Every day 
Interloc would send its subscribers messages 
linking “for sale” and “wanted” books, and 
of course many transactions resulted. These 
messages, as well as the data sent by 
subscribers, all went to and from Interloc 
over telephone lines on a fax-like system. 
The transmissions in both directions were 
painfully slow, but as far as Dick 
Weatherford was concerned, that was not a 


problem. Indeed, it was a very good thing 
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because, in addition to the monthly fee, 
subscribers were charged a very inflated toll 
for every minute they were connected to 
Interloc. Quite frequently, Interloc would 
send all its subscribers messages of no 
particular interest and these too were toll 
calls for which subscribers were charged. 
The monthly subscription therefore was 
only a small part of the amount it cost to be 
linked to to Interloc. 

Making the cash cow even more 
profitable to Weatherford were the clumsy, 
one sometimes thought the intentionally 
obtuse, procedures for sending and 
receiving data from Interloc. Weatherford 
addressed this problem by offering seminars 
at several hundred dollars a head to teach 
people how to use his system. 

The advent of the Internet was 
therefore very bad news for Dick. People left 
his service in droves and joined Bibliofind 


and our principal competitor, Abe Books. 
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These services did not charge for the 
amount of time you spent connected to 
them and almost everyone found it 
extremely easy to use our systems. Both we 
and Abe made it possible for Interloc 
subscribers to load their lists into our 
services, should they wish to, using 
Interloc’s very clunky database. Our fees 
moreover were a fraction of what Interloc 
charged. It cost merely $15 a month to list 
ten thousand books on Bibliofind, and we 
did not charge for lists of “wants”. Abe’s fee 
structure was the same. And of course our 
systems were not closed — limited only to 
subscribers — but open to anyone who 
wanted to access them. Naturally, we 
generated far more sales than Interloc could. 

It was a very brief conversation with 
Weatherford that inspired me to. start 
Bibliofind. We were at a book fair in Boston, 
and Weatherford was there to hold his 


expensive training seminar for new 
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subscribers. In all innocence I asked him 
whether he would adapt Interloc to the 
Internet. “Much easier to use and_ far 
cheaper, too”, I remember saying to him. He 
replied with an impressively glib and empty 
Spiel — the kind one associates with used-car 
salesmen — the gist of which was that the 
Internet had no future and he was not going 
to jeopardize his subscribers’ businesses by 
abandoning his tried and true reliance on his 
own system. 


ot iw! 


ii} er wife 


the world’s largest inventory of books for sale 


Our homepage banner in 1998 


“OK”, I replied, as we went our 
separate ways, adding — of course only to 
myself — “In that case ll have to do the job 
myself!” Half an hour later I came up with 
the name “Bibliofind” for my new venture. 
My son Adam’s best friend Will’s father was 


a computer expert and it was he who, in a 
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couple of conversations, pointed me in the 
direction that ultimately led to the technical 
design of Bibliofind. 

But Weatherford too helped me get 
Bibliofind up and running. We needed to 
create a working model of the new site as 
soon as possible, and for this we required at 
least one hundred thousand listings of books 
in our database. We got them from Interloc’s 
booksellers, whose names and _ addresses 
were readily available to all subscribers. We 
printed up a little brochure about Bibliofind 
and once a week sent it out to Interloc 
subscribers in a particular geographical area. 
A few days later, when I could be sure the 
brochures had reached their destination, I 
called the booksellers to whom we had sent 
them and asked whether I might visit them. 
All were happy to have me come by and all 
were happy to let me load the Interloc files 
listing their books into Bibliofind’s database. 


I saw large parts of rural and small-town 
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western Pennsylvania and Ohio in this way, 
and met some wonderful people, all of 
whom were proud to have played a role in 
Bibliofind’s inception and remained loyal 
subscribers to the end. On one of these 
trips, this one in central Ohio, we reached 
our goal of having one hundred thousand 
books in the database. On that trip too I 
learned that a bookseller in Toledo had 
joined Bibliofind. I had not been to Toledo 
yet or sent any of our brochures there, 
which told me that news of our new venture 
was starting to spread by word of mouth. On 
the strength of these developments I 
decided that my weekly trips into the 
heartland were no longer needed and that 
Bibliofind would grow without them. This 
was soon confirmed by the remarkable 
growth — far in excess of anything we had 
anticipated — that Bibliofind now started to 
enjoy, and continued to enjoy as long as we 


owned it. 
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Weatherford eventually learned of 
my travels and perhaps deduced that I had 
been using his list of Interloc subscribers. 
One day I received an email from him 
telling me that he had heard of my new 
venture (I had not exactly been trying to 
keep it a secret!) He was writing now, he 
said, to remind me that in American history 
pioneers had often been shot in the back by 
Indians. Rather implausibly, he ended his 
letter by wishing me luck.! 

I wrote back to remind Dick that in 
the end it was the pioneers who won out 
over the Indians. I also reminded him that 
pioneers who shot others in the back often 
ended up hanging from a tall tree. 

I thought this exchange would end 
of the matter. How could I have guessed 
that before long the FBI would enter the 


picture? 


'Tn the years to come and much to my amusement I was 
sometimes called “an Internet pioneer”! 
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The FBI and State Police step in 


Early in 1998 we began noticing that 
Bibliofind’s software had become even 
more unstable than usual. Our brilliant 
techie Aaron West was at a loss to identify 
the problem, and there were times when 
Bibliofind crashed almost on a daily basis. I 
feared that if we did not correct this problem 
Bibliofind could well go out of business. 
One day I had a phone call from 
someone identifying himself as an officer of 
the Massachusetts State Police; he was, he 
said, in a division that investigated serious 
fraud and criminal activity on the Internet. 
The problems we were having with 
Bibliofind were making me rather paranoid, 
and this call did nothing to make me less so. 
I asked whether I might call him back to 
verify that he really was who he said he was. 
He gave me a number to call, which indeed 


seemed to be that of the State Police, and 
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when he got back on the line he asked 
whether we were having any unusual 
problems operating Bibliofind. I told him 
that we were, and he asked me for details. 
He then told me that the State Police and the 
FBI were investigating criminal attempts to 
interfere with Internet commerce and that 
Bibliofind seemed to be the target of such 
attempts. He added that someone would 
soon be calling from the Federal district 
attorney’s office to question me further. And 
no, he added in response to my question, he 
could not tell me at this stage who the 
suspects were. When I hung up the name 
“Dick Weatherford” popped into my head 
for some reason. 

More than a year later the same State 
Police detective phoned me again. The case 
he had been investigating with the FBI was 
now wrapped up. He gave me a brief 
account of it and then told me that the 


defendants (as they had become) would be 
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pleading guilty to one or more felonies (the 
detective was unsure how many) in the 
Federal District Court in Springfield, Mass. 
I will leave it to PRNewswire, in its 
November 29, 1999 issue, to tell the story of 


what happened in court: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 29 An 
Internet bookseller, which also operated an 
Internet communications service, pled guilty 
and was sentenced today in federal court for 
intercepting electronic communications and 
the unauthorized possession of password 
files. 

U.S. Attorney Donald K. Stern 
announced today that ALIBRIS, which is 
headquartered in Emeryville, California, 
pled guilty before U.S. District Court Judge 
Michael A. Ponsor to a criminal information 
charging the company with ten counts of 
unlawful interception of electronic mail 


messages (‘e-mail") and one count of 
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unauthorized possession of passwords with 
intent to defraud. Judge Ponsor accepted the 
terms of the plea agreement entered into by 
ALIBRIS and the government and 
sentenced ALIBRIS to 
pay a fine of $250,000. 

At today's hearing Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Jeanne Kempthorne told the 
Court that had the case proceeded to trial 
evidence introduced would have shown that 
ALIBRIS's corporate predecessor, 
INTERLOGC, INC. ("INTERLOC"), 
was an on-line bookseller, specializing in 
rare and out-of-print books. INTERLOC 
also operated a business called Valinet, 
which provided Internet service in the 
Greenfield, Massachusetts area. 
INTERLOC provided e-mail service to its 
customer book dealers. The Information 
alleges that for periods of time between 
January and June 1998, 
ALIBRIS/INTERLOC intercepted e- 
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mail messages directed by online bookseller 
Amazon.com to ALIBRIS/INTERLOC 
bookseller clients which had INTERLOC 
e-mail addresses. 

In January of 1998, a senior executive 
at INTERLOC directed the systems 
administrator to write code for the program 
that processed INTERLOC's e-mail 
delivery so that it would copy and/or filter 
incoming mail which contained 
"Amazon.com", "Bibliofind.com", or 
"Advanced Book Exchange" in the "From:" 

field of any e-mail correspondence to 
INTERLOC's book dealer customers. All 
of these businesses were competitors of 
INTERLOC's bookselling business. In a 
matter of weeks INTERLOC intercepted 
and copied thousands of e-mail 
communications to which INTERLOC 
was not a party and was not entitled. The 
activity continued with the full knowledge 


and authorization of top executives at 
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ALIBRIS after its merger with 
INTERLOC in May of 1998. The 
Information alleged that the purpose of the 
e-mail interceptions was, in part, to gain 
competitive commercial advantage for 
ALIBRIS/INTERLOC's own online 
bookselling business by compiling a 
database of dealers' top 100,000 book 
purchase requests and to analyze the 
bookselling market. 

The prosecutor also told the Court that 
evidence would have shown that 
INTERLOC's systems administrator, 
again at the direction of a top executive, 
hacked into the servers of competitor 
Internet service providers. Through this 
illegal means INTERLOC was able to 
obtain the unauthorized copies of the 
confidential and proprietary password files 
and user names, essentially customer lists, of 
its competitors, Shaysnet, Megatron Data, 


and Crocker Communications. 
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U.S. Attorney Stern stated: "In this 
case, an Internet service provider intercepted 
mail passing through its network to gain a 
business advantage. This was not an 
innocent interception, but was part of a 
scheme to intercept e-mails for fraudulent 
purposes. E-commerce depends on the 
security of electronic transactions. We are 
committed to prosecuting the electronic theft 
of valuable intangible business property 
with the same vigor we have applied to the 
theft of valuable physical property in the 
past." 

ALIBRIS cooperated fully in the 
government's investigation. No confidential 
customer financial information was 
obtained or misused. 

The investigation is continuing. 

This case was investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Massachusetts State Police. The case is 


being prosecuted by Jeanne M. 
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Kempthorne, Chief of Stern's Public 


Corruption and Special Prosecutions Unit. 


I found it difficult to believe the 
explanation that Interloc/Alibris had 
engaged in these felonies in order to find out 
what books our customers were buying. 
What is the value of that information, after 
all? I suspected that Weatherford and his 
associates had some other, or additional, 
objectives in mind. Remembering 
Weatherford’s message to me _ about 
pioneers and Indians I wondered whether 
what they were ultimately aiming at was to 
put us out of business by sabotaging our 
system. I suppose that we will never know. 
The press report states that “the 
investigation is continuing”, but no further 
information about the case was ever made 


public. 


This entire episode went largely 


unnoticed in the bookselling world, and 
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seems to have had little adverse effect on 


Alibris’ ability to do business. 
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Bibliofind: It almost wasn’t 


Starting Bibliofind — that is, getting it up and 
running - was probably the most difficult 
undertaking of my life. I knew absolutely 
nothing about software; the software that 
was available in those days (1995-1998) was 
horribly defective; and it was extraordinarily 
difficult to find technicians to modify the 
software for our particular purposes and to 
keep the system running. I was entirely 
dependent on other people to build 
Bibliofind and yet each one to whom I 
turned proved as incompetent as the others, 
and on top of that a few of them were 
extremely dishonest, too. I wasted a lot of 
time and money going from one 
“developer” to the next. Eventually I came 
to a firm outside Hartford, Connecticut that 
seemed to have the necessary resources and 
whose managers assured me that they would 


have Bibliofind up and running in a matter 
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of weeks. How that worked out is the 
subject of the letter, printed here, that I 
wrote to the owner of that firm, one Mr 


Steve Wickersham. 
bibliofind, inc. 


the worldwide marketplace for old, used and rare books 
13 Railroad Street Great Barrington MA 01230 USA 
Tel: 413 528 1890 Fax 413 229 2238 
email: admin@bibliofind.com 
April 4, 1997 


Mr. S. Wickersham, President 

HBM/Ikon, Inc. 

17 Britton Drive Bloomfield, CT. 06002-3600 

Dear Steve: 

About one year ago we came with a 
prototype of Bibliofind to your firm and 
asked you to make it into a well-functioning 
WWW site. We told you that the principal 
functions of Bibliofind were (1) importing 
records from subscribers; (2) searching for 
those records by author, title and/or subject; 
and (3) the matching of “wants” with 
records in the database. We also told you that 
the system would have to perform all of 


these functions at acceptable levels of speed 
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and reliability even with 5,000,000 records, 
3,000 subscribers, and 100 people searching 
at a time. HBM agreed to build a site that 
would perform in this manner. Mr. Jim 
Gregware, the manager HBM appointed to 
handle our project, told us that Microsoft 
SQL could easily meet our requirements 
and, indeed, that it was capable of being 
“scaled” up to handle a far larger system. 

In September however Bibliofind 
started to experience frequent, and very 
lengthy, delays in search responses. On 
numerous occasions, the system was down 
altogether. Gregware told me that at least 
some of these problems were caused by 
sabotage from an external source (he cited 
Interloc as the most likely suspect, though I 
could never get any evidence from him to 
substantiate this claim). After much 
prodding, however, he installed an upgraded 
version of Windows NT, or an NT patch 


(I’m not sure which), and for a while the 
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system returned to acceptable levels of 
functioning. 

However, search times again started 
to lengthen as our database increased in size, 
and it became necessary to advise our 
subscribers that they ought not to search for 
titles alone. These problems were 
particularly perplexing to me because of 
Gregware’s claims about the “scalability” of 
the system which your firm had built for 
me. I therefore told Gregware that these 
problems indicated that the system had been 
imperfectly designed. He told me that HBM 
considered that the Bibliofind system had 
been completed in August and that any 
problems which now became apparent were 
not covered by HBM’s 30-day guarantee of 
its work. 

During our conversation on these 
matters, Gregware told me that HBM and 
Bibliofind were “joined at the hip”, which 


he explained meant that Bibliofind was so 
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idiosyncratically designed that we would 
never be able to remove it from HBM’s care. 
We would therefore have to work with 
HBM to solve any problems that might 
arise: and pay HBM to do that work. I had 
many other reasons to be dismayed by 
Gregware’s performance as the manager of 
our project. During one critical period, 
when Bibliofind was down for several 
hours, Gregware (as he told me later) 
removed the batteries from his beeper so 
that he would not have his weekend 
disturbed! Gregware lied to me on a 
number of occasions, some of which had to 
do with his false statements to me that he 
had honored my request not to have one of 
his subordinates, whom I regarded as 
incompetent, do any further work on 
Bibliofind. When my repeated requests for 
better service did not bear fruit, I finally 
asked you to remove Gregware as HBM’s 
manager for Bibliofind, and you did so. At 
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that time you surprised me by expressing 
your own misgivings about Gregware, 
saying that you should have fired him rather 
than some other people whom you had 
recently let go. You also told me that you 
were appointing in his place another 
manager, a person with a strong technical 
background from your — education 
department. However, I quickly discovered 
that this too was not the case, and that 
Gregware had been replaced by a very young 
and evidently inexperienced person in your 
sales department, a Mr. Stroiney. Stroiney 
told me that he reported directly to you on 
every substantive matter connected with 
Bibliofind. 

During the time that the MS-SQL 
version of Bibliofind became increasingly 
ineffective, Gregware told me that he 
thought we ought to move over to an 
entirely different system, and recommended 


that one of his subordinates, Mr. Aaron 
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West, be commissioned to seek alternatives. 
I agreed. Mr. West then spent some time 
researching text search systems and 
concluded that Thunderstone’s Texis 
software would be the best one for 
Bibliofind. 

At a meeting, Gregware told me that 
he endorsed this recommendation and that 
Texis should initially be installed on a 
separate computer so that it would not 
interfere with anything on our main server. 
Mr. West objected to this notion, predicting 
(correctly, as it turned out) that there would 
be ongoing problems synchronizing the data 
in the two computers with one another. 
However, because Gregware was still 
HBM’s designated manager on our project, 
I said that we would accept his 
recommendation. 

Gregware told me that HBM would 
not invoice me on a30-day basis for the 


purchase of the Texis software, because 
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Thunderstone did not wish to extend a 30- 
day credit to you. Baibliofind therefore 
ordered and paid for the software, which 
cost rather more than $10,000. I was 
reassured by Thunderstone’s warranty, 
which would entitle us to return the 
software for a full refund within 30 days if 
for any reason we did not find it to be 
satisfactory. 

With that amount of money on the 
line, it was obvious to me that HBM should 
have moved forward with all deliberate 
speed to install the Texis program in order 
to verify that it met our expectations before 
the warranty expired. It became apparent to 
me however that this work was not being 
done, or was not being done to the extent 
that Gregware was leading me to believe. 
Indeed, I was soon able to verify that Mr. 
West was not working on the project on 
some of the days when Gregware told me 


that he was. It became increasingly difficult 
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to accept Gregware’s assurances that we 
would soon have the Texis system working. 
Finally, with only about one weck of the 
warranty left, I called upon you to intervene 
in this situation, and you arranged for Aaron 
West to work full-time on installing the 
Texis system. As it was, he did not have it 
working completely until a day or two after 
the deadline had expired, but by then it was 
apparent that the Texis system would indeed 
be able to do the job for us. Nevertheless, I 
had and continue to have the suspicion that 
if Mr. West had not been forced to complete 
the work so precipitously, many of the 
problems which arose later would have been 
avoided. 

Mr. West’s prediction that we would 
have synchronizing problems between the 
two computers was a correct one, and these 
problems became increasingly troublesome. 
By about mid-December I was convinced 


that Texis was a fine program for Bibliofind, 
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but that we needed to move the entire 
system back onto a single server. Gregware 
agreed, and I gave instructions for this work 
to be done, but again HBM seemed to move 
very slowly in_ implementing my 
instructions. In a meeting with you, I 
complained about this and about the 
mounting costs that the prolongation of this 
work was incurring. Indeed, I told you that 
we had been overcharged for almost all of 
the work that had been done for Bibliofind 
and that the amount I was being charged for 
the protracted work of restoring Bibliofind 
to a single server was becoming a scandal. In 
response, you proposed that the restoration 
of Bibliofind to a single server would be at 
HBM/Ikon’s (as your firm was now called) 
expense. I recognized the offer as an 
acknowledgment of my charges, and I 
agreed to accept it. I also stated, and you 
agreed, that Bibliofind would no longer be 


liable for any work done without an 
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authorized, written work order. I further 
stated, and you agreed, that from then on I 
would be kept closely informed about the 
progress of the work that was being done for 
Bibliofind, and that I would be notified in a 
timely fashion if any delays were anticipated 
in the completion of a project. Within days, 
HBM/Ikon had begun to renege on these 
agreements. 

Eight weeks later, HBM/Ikon had 
still not completed the work of returning 
Bibliofind to a single server. Indeed, 
alarming instabilities developed, as a result 
of which the system was frequently down, 
and other malfunctions also occurred 
frequently - such as files not being 
imported, and dealer information not 
appearing in response to searches. The 
process by which “wants” are matched with 
additions to the database is a major part of 
the overall Bibliofind system. By early 


February it had ceased to function. I 
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frequently complained to you and to Mr. 
Stroiney of the lack of progress, and of the 
damage which was being done to our 
company, by HBM/Ikon’s apparent lack of 
commitment to completing the task it had 
agreed to undertake. On at least several 
occasions I was led to believe that Mr. West 
was working on Bibliofind when in fact he 
had been assigned to other projects; and on 
one critical occasion, with the system going 
down again, Mr. West was actually 
permitted to go toa computer fair in Boston! 

It was very clear to me that, with no 
income to be derived from the project of 
installing Bibliofind on a single server, 
HBM/Ikon was not attaching a high priority 
to our needs - despite the damage that these 
delays was causing to our company. True, 
Mr. West spent many hours on the project, 
but the issue for us was not how long he 
spent but what progress he was making; and 


the lack of progress, as I pointed out to you 
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repeatedly, stemmed from a lack of 
managerial supervision of Mr. West’s work. 
(On separate occasions you and Stroiney 
each asked me, “What would you like 
HBM/Ikon to do?”, as though I am a 
computer expert! My response was very 
simply: I want you to restore my system so 
that it works in the way that it should, and 
that you had committed HBM/Ikon to 
doing. It was not my role to know how this 
goal should be accomplished.) 

As a further example of the extent to 
which your negligence contributed to the 
problems experienced by Bibliofind during 
this period, I had said to Stroiney and you 
that it was obvious to me that the two- 
computer system, for all its synchronizing 
problems, should not be closed down until 
we had tested the single-server system to 
which we were being returned, and had 
removed any problems which the testing 


may have uncovered. Imagine my alarm 
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then when - during a crisis in the single- 
server system - I learned that the dual-server 
system had been closed down and would 
take at least 24 hours to re-open! 

The delays in implementing the new 
systems, and the mismanagement of the 
entire process, proved very expensive for 
Bibliofind. Bibliofind’s rapid growth and 
promising pro- 
spects have been dealt a serious blow as a 
result of your negligence. 

Some time in the middle of last 
month it came to my attention from an 
outside source that Mr. West was circulating 
his resume in order to find new 
employment. This news alarmed me, 
because Mr. West was the only person at 
HBM/Ikon who knew Texis in general and 
its workings in Bibliofind in particular. If he 
were to leave HBM/Ikon, there would be no 
one to restore our system to its proper 


functioning on a single server, and no one to 
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ensure its continued © stability and 
development. In view of this, I had no 
choice but to offer Mr. West employment at 
Bibliofind. He accepted that offer. 

Mr. West and I agreed that he would 
hand in his notice on Friday, March 21, and 
that I would arrive at HBM/Ikon’s office to 
remove one of my servers when he had done 
so. It was my intention to notify your firm at 
that time of Bibliofind’s decision to end its 
relationship with HBM/Ikon, and I was 
disappointed to learn that neither you nor 
Mr. Stroiney would be in the office that day. 
However, acting upon Mr. West’s advice, I 
asked his then superior, Mr. Jacobs, to meet 
me when [ arrived in the HBM/Ikon office. 

To my surprise, you and Mr. 
Stroiney were in fact there. You initiated the 
discussion, and seemed eager to define 
terms by which you would agree to continue 
your firm’s relationship with Bibliofind. 


You stated at the outset that Bibliofind’s 
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system was like “a stack of empty beer cans”, 
by which you explained that you meant that 
it was inherently unstable; and you 
attributed this alleged condition to what you 
claimed are the inherent defects of the Texis 
software. You went on to state flatly that the 
want-matching function could not be made 
to work, and that you would not authorize 
any further time on the effort to make it 
work. You added that we would be 
responsible for paying in advance for any 
further work on Bibliofind. 

I responded by saying that Texis had 
been chosen exclusively on your firm’s 
recommendation, and that I am impressed 
by the roster of major corporations who use 
Texis. I said that HBM/Ikon had a 
commitment to deliver a__ properly 
functioning Bibliofind whose workings 
would be covered by HBM/Ikon’s 30-day 
guarantee. I also said that want-matching 


was a major selling tool, and an essential part 
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of Bibliofind; that it had been functioning 
very well under the old system; and that I 
could not accept any version of our system 
which did not include it again. I deplored 
your unilateral rescinding of the guarantee 
of your work and of your commitment to 
restore Bibliofind to a single-server system. 
I said that I would not accept the notion that 
you had met your obligations to my firm 
with a system which, in your own words, 
resembled an unstable stack of empty beer 
cans. I commented that this was the second 
system in one year that your firm had 
created for Bibliofind, the second one which 
did not work properly, and the second one 
where you proposed to escape from your 
negligence and incompetence by reneging 
on your guarantees and other commitments. 
I told you that it was no longer possible for 
Bibliofind to continue its relationship with 
HBM/Ikon. You may consider this letter as 


formal notification of the termination of 
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Bibliofind’s relationship with HBM/Ikon. 
As a sidebar to all this, I pointed out to you 
that that morning, shortly after Mr. West 
had announced that he was leaving, the 
import function of Bibliofind had been 
turned off. I told you that I had phoned at 
least three times to have that function 
turned on again, but that that had not been 
done. You responded by saying that because 
Mr. West was no longer working at 
HBM/Ikon (which strictly speaking was not 
yet true) he was not allowed to touch my 
system. Why then, I asked, had no one else 
restored the function? You did not reply, but 
it was clear to me from your demeanor that 
this was intended as a warning to me 
(though I also guessed that possibly there 
was no one at HBM/Ikon who knew how to 
re-activate the import function!) In sum, my 
experience with your firm has been this: the 
managers assigned to Bibliofind were 


incompetent and unreliable and - with 
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respect to one of them - dishonest; and that 
you, as president of the firm, had reason to 
know, and did know, of the serious 
shortcomings of your managers but did not 
intervene except, usually, at the last 
moment. (It was for example only when I 
pointed out to you the financial liabilities 
you were incurring by not meeting your 
obligation to back-up my system that, at last, 
you intervened and arranged for that to be 
done, as per our agreements.) And in the 
end, when your leadership should have been 
exercised to ensure that Bibliofind was at 
last able to function as you had assured us it 
would (ie on a single server), you preferred 
instead to tell me that it could never be made 
stable and that one of its principal functions 


could not be recreated. 


Yours sincerely 
Michael I. Selzer, Ph.D. 
President 

Bibliofind, Inc. 
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This sorry story had a happy ending. Aaron West 
left HBM/Tkon and came to work for us. It was he 
who got Bibliofind up and running and who — for 
the most part — kept it going in good order. I am 


very grateful to him. 
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Keeping out Barnes & Noble 


As Bibliofind and its online competitors started 
to grow, Barnes and Noble and other so-called 
superstores began to look for ways of pushing us 
aside and cornering this part, too, of the 
bookselling business. We had compelling reasons 
to keep them out, not the least of which was our 
recognition of how greatly — and irreversibly - they 
had already damaged the wonderful world of 
bricks-and-mortar new bookshops. I took the lead 
in confronting this menace. Here is an article I 
wrote for the January 26, 1998 edition of AB 
Bookman’s Weekly. It appeared under the 
title, “Will the Superstores Succeed as 


Antiquarian Booksellers?” 


Rare books at Barnes and Noble? 
Out-of-print titles at Borders? Antiquarian 
treasures at Books-A-Million? Are the 
bookselling superstores now starting to 


move into our territory? 
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“Not any time soon”, a veteran 
bookman told me the other day. “Not very 
likely”, agreed one of our colleagues, 
“There’s nothing in it for them. And 
besides, they wouldn’t know how to do it”. 

Big mistake! In Paramus, NJ, the 
used-book department of a Barnes and 
Noble shop is stocked with ten thousand 
volumes. A sister store in Roseville, MN 
opened in September with twice that 
number of used books. The Books-A- 
Million near Edgewater, FL, has a used and 
out-of-print section. A Chapters store in 
Ontario now boasts a small rare book 
department... 

This new direction has not been 
taken at the initiative of enterprising local 
store managers. Rather, it represents an 
experiment by the superstores to see 
whether they can succeed in selling 
antiquarian books. Barnes and Noble has 


seven stores in this test. 
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No one I’ve spoken to seems to 
doubt that the concept will prove viable. 
First results reportedly show used-book 
departments achieving significantly higher 
sales and profits than many other areas of 
the stores in which they are located. If 
further testing confirms these results there 
is little doubt that within the next 12-18 
months antiquarian books will be sold 
throughout each of the massive 
bookselling chains. For one player, in fact, 
the issue has already been resolved. Third 
Place Books, the very well-financed chain 
of superstores just starting up in the Pacific 
northwest, has announced that each of its 
new stores will include a used book 
department. 

At present, the superstore used- 
book departments only buy volumes that 
are brought to them by their customers. 
Their inventories include a lot of 


paperbacks and ordinary reading copies of 
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hardcover books published within the past 
two or three decades that sell in the $5 to 
$15 range. There’s no reason to suppose, 
however, that the superstores will always 
limit themselves to low-priced books. The 
upscaling has already begun at B & N’s 
Roseville MN branch, where there are now 
some shelves of first editions, advanced 
readers’ copies and review copies. If 
Borders’ new shop at 57° and Park in 
Manhattan — one of the most expensive 
pieces of commercial real estate in the 
world — starts to sell antiquarian books, 
these are more likely to be rarities priced at 
hundreds and thousands of dollars than 
cheap reading copies. 

The four major chains together 
gross about $4.5 billion a year in sales. I 
estimate that sum to be more than ten times 
the market value of all used/antiquarian 
books offered for sale in the world today. In 


view of this disparity, one can’t help 
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wondering why the superstores are 
interested in our tiny corner of the 
bookselling world. How significant could its 
potential possibly be for them? 

More than anything else, I think, 
the answer lies in the low profit margins 
which characterize almost every facet of 
bookselling today. In this environment it is 
increasingly difficult for corporations to 
thrive if their activities are confined to a 
single segment of the book business. 

Instead, and to an ever-greater 
extent, expansion today requires 
corporations to move into different 
segments of the business rather than just 
enlarging their activities within an existing 
segment. That is why the superstores are 
now starting to publish books, and, 
conversely, why more and more publishers 
are starting to sell books directly to the 


retail customer. 
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And that too is why it will soon be 
increasingly common for booksellers to sell 
“old” books together with “new” ones. 
Their principal forum for doing so, I 
believe, will be the Internet. Although 
Bibliofind pioneered the online sale of new 
and old books together (with our Book 
Places’), I would be the first to acknowledge 
that it is Amazon.com which is making that 
the norm. Amazon lists about 1.5 million 
out-of-print books along with its offerings 
of new titles. However, these are merely a 
list of books which have gone out of print in 
the past 50 years or so. Amazon does not 
possess any of these books, and a customer 
who wishes to purchase one is shown a 
message which reads, “This title is out of 


print, but if you place an order we may be 


? Writing in the year 2015 I am startled by this reference, 
for I do not remember what these “Book Places” were! 
At a certain point Random House and other major 
publishers began to list their books on Bibliofind, but I 
don’t think that that had anything to with the Book 
Places. 
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able to find you a used copy within 1-3 
months”. 

This is an ingenious business 
model, but not without its own problems. 
For one, advertising a book it doesn’t own 
and may not be able to obtain could create 
a credibility problem for Amazon if large 
numbers of people were to find this to be a 
less than completely straight way of doing 
business. (One is tempted to ask why 
Amazon limits itself to a relatively small 
out-of-print database. Why doesn’t it go 
the whole hog and incorporate the Library 
of Congress catalog — Gutenberg Bibles, 
and all — in its list of books it “may be able 
to find” for its customers?) 

For another, the fact that Amazon 
buys antiquarian books from databases 
accessible to anyone else on the Web makes 
this at best a short-term strategy, which can 
only last as long as many buyers remain 


unaware of the antiquarian bookselling 
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databases. And even in the short term this 
strategy can backfire if someone makes a 
point of checking to see what Amazon’s 
markup on a book is. A widely-publicized 
instance of this happening was the report of 
a British reader that Amazon’s book- 
finding service had offered him for $232.95 
a paperback edition of Bruce Sterling’s 
Involution Ocean which, not long after, he 
was able to buy for two pounds ($3.20)! 
(See the rec.arts.sfwritten usergroup on 
September 22, 1997.) 

There is also another problem with 
Amazon’s model. Although Amazon will 
not have written the description of an 
antiquarian book which it (re-) sells to its 
customer, it must nevertheless stand 
behind it — and accept the return of the 
book if the customer is dissatisfied with it. 
Returns from dissatisfied customers, I am 
reliably told, are an increasing, and 


increasingly expensive, problem for 
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Amazon. The impact of this problem on 
Amazon’s bottom line should not be 
underestimated. Amazon already loses 
$1.25 on every $1.00 that it brings in and it 
cannot afford to have its margins worsen 
still further. 

However, the fact that Amazon 
sells new books alongside old ones puts 
pressure on its competitors to do the same. 
Borders has revealed that its web site — 
we're now expecting it open in March, 
1998 — will offer out-of-print books. 
Borders will not be selling these directly 
but through a book-search firm with which 
it has entered into a merchandising 
agreement. Whether this device will 
succeed in distancing Borders from the 
kinds of problems Amazon faces with 
secondhand books remains to be seen, but 
my betting is that it won’t. 

B & N_ has made a major 


investment of both capital and prestige in 
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its web site. At present the site does not 
have antiquarian books, but it must 
incorporate them soon if it is to compete 
effectively with Amazon and Borders. 
Unlike its competitors, however, Barnes 
and Noble will own the antiquarian books 
which it sells on its site. It will create its 
own descriptions of these books, and thus 
will be able to vouch for them; and of 
course, these books will not be available for 
purchase on any other web _ site. 

And where will Barnes and Noble 
obtain and store these books? The answer 
is obvious. Potentially, each of its shops is 
a place where old books can be acquired 
and shelved, and from which they can be 
listed on B & N’s web site and sold to either 
store- or web-based customers. Because 
most of the infrastructure for such 
activities already exists, the cost of 
installing this capability is a very modest 


one. 
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Eventually, perhaps, Barnes and 
Noble may also add a central buying facility 
for high-priced books. This would 
instantly establish B & N as a daunting 
presence at the major book auctions, and 
enable it to become one of the foremost 
players in the upper reaches of the 
antiquarian book market. 

Barnes and Noble is not only 
pursuing this strategy in order to match, or 
out-perform, its rivals, nor only because 
the presence of a second-hand department 
in its stores is likely to increase overall sales. 
Most notably, B & N, like the other 
superstore chains, is moving in this 
direction because it needs the money that it 
believes can be made from the second- 
hand market. Given what I’ve already 
referred to as the tiny size of that market 
this may seem like a surprising thing to say: 
but perhaps even more surprising to many 


is the fact that there is probably no form of 
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bookselling which is more profitable — that 
has higher margins - than antiquarian 
books. Certainly, it is a lot more profitable 
than any activities in which the superstores 
have thus far engaged. In 1995 Borders lost 
$211 million on sales of $1.749 billion; in 
1996 they earned just $57.9 million on sales 
of $1.958 billion. In the first three quarters 
of this year sales of $1.4 billion brought 
them net earnings of $1.3 million. In the 
same period of this year Barnes and Noble 
actually lost $5 million on sales of $1.83 
billion... 

For these huge organizations, then, 
a net profit of no more than $10 or $20 
million can make a considerable, positive, 
impact on their bottom line. There is 
probably no other way in which they can 
hope to make such profits more certainly, 
with less of an investment, and with lower 
risk, than by entering the antiquarian book 


market. It is not at all unusual for an 
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antiquarian bookseller to offer books at two 
or three times the price he paid for them. 
Antiquarian booksellers who think 
that the superstores could not sell 
antiquarian books successfully are fooling 
themselves. I believe that the “super” 
booksellers have access to all the skills we 
antiquarians like to believe we possess — 
and to vastly greater financial resources, as 
well. If they decide to sell antiquarian 
books (and I think that that decision is all 
but made), they will be very successful. 
The issue we face as antiquarians 
therefore is how best to accommodate 
ourselves to this impending reality. We 
need to understand as closely as possible 
what the superstores are doing and what 
they are likely to do: and then we need to 
know what we, as antiquarian booksellers 
at all parts of this glorious spectrum, can do 
to stay alive and well in the business we 


love. In the absence of creative joint and 
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individual responses to this challenge we 
are likely to join the independent 
booksellers (new books) under the wheels 


of the superstore Juggernaut. 


This saga had a happy ending. Thanks in part to 
the negative publicity generated by my article and 
the support of other antiquarian booksellers, the 
big chains failed to make any headway in the 
antiquarian world. Several of them, including 
Borders, have gone out of business entirely; and 
Barnes and Noble is barely hanging on. Amazon 
on the other hand abandoned its flawed model 
and bought Bibliofind. Yet the kind of flim- 
flammery mentioned in this article still persists in 
certain places. The sordid origins of Alibris — its 
guilty plea to eleven counts of a criminal 
information - have already been noted. Sad to 
say, Alibris continues to be engaged in practices 
that, although not illegal, seem to me highly 
improper. It lists books found on other online sites 


but at a significantly higher price and (I assume) 
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pockets the difference between that price and what 
the bookseller listing it elsewhere sells it for. That 
is, if you order a book on Alibris they will in turn 
buy it at the lower price indicated on other 
websites, and then sell it to you at the higher price. 
To give one current example of this practice. At 
present Alibris is offering a copy of Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Mules and Men for $1944. The 
same copy, for sale by the same bookseller, is 
priced at $1750 on ABE.com. When it comes to 
Alibris, therefore, caveat emptor! Buyer 


beware! 
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Jake Chernofsky 


There are a number of antiquarian 
booksellers who are also entrepreneurs of 
the trade, by which I mean that they have 
built businesses that are ancillary to it. 
Perhaps the first of this type was Jake 
Chernofsky. Jake owned the antiquarian 
trade journal, AB Bookman’s Weekly, and was 
also a founder of the (now sadly debased) 
Colorado Antiquarian Book Seminar (see p. 
185 ff, below). 

Jake took over AB in 1972 and ran it 
until it closed at the end of 1999. It was a 
trade journal par excellence. Each issue had 
one or two short articles of interest to 
booksellers and collectors, but the great bulk 
of each issue consisted of lists of books that 
dealers wanted to sell or wished to buy. 
These lists appeared, in four or five columns 
to a page in very small type. You felt you 


might go blind scouring each issue, but 
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booksellers had no choice but to set 
everything else aside once a week and spend 
a few hours running their eyes up and down 
those columns. And in truth, I think that 
most of us looked forward to receiving each 
new issue and felt there was something of a 
gap in our lives when once or twice a year 
only fortnightly editions came out. 

Jake offered up heroic resistance to 
the Internet when it made its first 
appearance. Like a tyrant, he refused to 
allow booksellers’ advertisements in AB to 
include an email address, let alone a 
website’s URL. This policy of course could 
only carry AB so far. What Jake should have 
done as soon as the Internet started to 
become established was to place AB online 
and use his commanding position in the 
trade to ensure that no potential competitor 
could displace it. (The same of course can be 
said of Weatherford and his Interloc.) 


Instead, Jake persisted in his Quixotic policy 
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and I think that before long even he realized 
it was doomed to fail. That is why I was not 
altogether surprised when, one day, I 
received a call from Jake to ask whether I 
would care to discuss some ideas he had 
juggling around in his mind. As it happened, 
I was due to see someone else in New Jersey 
the following week and I said that I would 
drop by for a talk. 

AB’s premises were in a shabby 
warehouse-like structure in one of those 
near-slum industrial areas that seem to 
stretch across New Jersey. Not even the 
publisher’s office bore the _ slightest 
suggestion of the casual air of refinement 
that one associates with antiquarian 
bookselling. It could almost have been the 
office of an auto-body establishment, or a 
plumbing-supply shop. 

I had not met Jake before but he 
turned out to be very much what Id 


expected: a sturdy, gruff, inelegant-looking 
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man who obviously had a heart of gold even 
if he did not want anyone to know it. At first 
he asked whether I would be interested in 
buying AB, but that was just pro forma. He 
knew that no one in their right mind would 
want to own his magazine. So I turned the 
conversation round to asking whether there 
were any ways in which AB could take 
advantage of the resources of Bibliofind. We 
discussed various ideas for an hour or two 
and eventually came up with a plan whereby 
books listed for sale or as “wants” in each 
issue of AB would appear for that week in 
Bibliofind, too. This had the advantage for 
Jake of giving his advertisers access to the 
Internet’s premier antiquarian bookselling 
site, and it had the advantage for me of 
showing booksellers who were still too 
timid to advertise online the benefits of 
doing so. 

It took quite a few weeks before Jake 


found someone with the (rather 
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rudimentary) skills needed to load data files 
into Bibliofind. For a while he seemed 
pleased with the new arrangement. As he 
might have foreseen, however, each sale one 
of his advertisers made on Bibliofind was a 
convincing argument against continuing to 
advertise in AB, and far from prolonging 
AB’s life Bibliofind proved to be its coup de 
grace. The last issue of AB appeared in 
December, 1999, a month before I sold 
Bibliofind. 
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Harvard MBA’s - oy vey ! 


Looking back now, I am astonished by how 
makeshift Bibliofind was when we owned it. 
Headquarters was our sitting room, in 
which Mary worked as a customer-support 
person, Helen as the administrator and 
financial person, and I as pretty much 
everything else. Our access to the Internet 
was by an unreliable dial-up line which 
dropped off every half hour or so. We could 
not afford the luxury of higher speed 
connections. Our techie was Aaron West, 
who lived and worked in the basement of his 
grandmother’s house near Hartford. Our 
server was housed 25 miles away in a small 
room next to Vgernet, the local company 
that connected us to the Internet. Our server 
— actually, just a Dell desktop to which we 
eventually added an external data storage 
device — was connected to Vegernet’s 


machine by a cable that ran through a hole 
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in the wall that separated our two rooms. We 
had no experts — no graphic artists or website 
designers, no additional technical people — 
and we had no venture capital funds (in part 
because I never quite figured out how to get 
them, and in part because we had no idea 
what we would do with those funds if we 
had them.) I designed our brochures and 
fliers; they were printed at the local quick- 
print place, and three and sometimes four of 
our children would join us round the 
kitchen table to stuff envelopes and stick on 
address labels: stamps, too, for it was only 
later that we got one of those mailing 
permits from the post office. 

Implausible though it may seem, 
this ramshackle system worked — much 
more often than not. Bibliofind grew by 
leaps and bounds and many people were 
impressed by how well the system was 


designed and functioned. Yahoo Internet Life 
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named us one of the top sites for 1997, our 
first full year of operation. 

Of course, I knew all too well how 
tenuous the whole thing was and I had no 
doubt that trained experts and professionals 
with access to a lot of money could run 
Bibliofind far better than we had. 

A team of eight or nine young people 
took it over at the beginning of 1999, and I 
was eager to see how greatly they would 
improve the entire operation. These people, 
I should point out, were all freshly-coined 
MBA’s, I believe all from the Harvard 
School of Business, and I was thrilled that 
Bibliofind would now be in their highly 
competent hands. 

Their first project was to improve 
the home page. I was unsure why it needed 
improvement, but that was no longer my 
concern except insofar as I was required by 
the terms of sale to turn up in the office 


every day and make myself available for any 
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questions they might want me to answer. 
Work on the home page took about a month. 
Design consultants were consulted, I rather 
suspect that focus groups tested it — all this 
rather secretively, for some reason. At last 
the thing was done and I was brought in to 
see it. The new home page was splendid to 
behold, brightly multi-colored as it was and 
(as I seem to remember) with things that 
danced around the screen. What struck me 
at once was the new logo for Bibliofind that 
the team had come up with. I thought that it 
was ridiculous to have a predominantly 
graphic logo for a bookselling site. 

The MBA’s showed me the new 
design on what was by the standards of the 
day a massive (at least 21” and _ possibly 
rather more) full-color monitor. How could 
I not be impressed? The computer I had 
worked on at Bibliofind had a somewhat 
flickering black-and-white screen _ that 


measured either 12 or 14 inches, I no longer 
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remember which. I was not only impressed. 
I was envious! The MBA’s eagerly asked for 
my opinion of their achievement, and I 
replied with a question of my own. Had they 
tested the new page on a black-and-white 
monitor, and on a dial-up connection? 

“Why would we do that?” they 
asked, almost derisively. 

“Because almost no one in the world 
today can access the Internet on a very high- 
speed T-1 line like you have here; and 
because almost everyone looks at the 
Internet on a 12- or at the most 15-inch 
black-and-white monitor! What you have 
created here will simply not work for 95% or 
more of Bibliofind’s users! Have you no 
common sense?” 

Simple common sense, it would 
seem, had not been part of Harvard Business 
School’s curriculum. Yet all the fancy 
business plans, and charts and graphs, and 


sales projections and accounting tricks that 
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my young colleagues had learned about at 
Harvard meant nothing if after a whole 
month a large team of them could make 
such a ridiculous mistake. 

Perhaps predictably, things went 
downhill from there. 

The final denouement was 
announced in the Wall Street Journal early in 
March, 2001. A front-page article in the 
Journal disclosed that Bibliofind had retained 
its customers’ credit card information in an 
unprotected file, and that this file had been 
hacked for more than four months without 
anyone at Amazon realizing it. About 98,000 
customer names, addresses and credit card 
numbers had been compromised. Our 
erstwhile techie Aaron West, who had stayed 
with Bibliofind when it moved to Amazon’s 
headquarters in Seattle, was singled out as 
the culprit responsible for this appalling 
mistake; and I believe that he was fired 


almost immediately. I don’t know whether 
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the executives who were supposed to 
supervise him were the same ones who’s 
been responsible for the redesigned home 
page. But whoever they were I rather 
suspect that they were all highly respected 
graduates of one prestigious business school 
or another! 

I am struck just now by the curious 
fact that so many of the most important 
figures in the high-tech revolution either 
never went to university or dropped out 
before graduating. Oracle’s Larry Ellison 
dropped out of the universities of Illinois 
and Chicago; Bill Gates out of Harvard; and 
Steve Jobs out of Reed, this last being 
considered an institution of higher 
education only as a courtesy. 

As for the attack on Bibliofind: 
Amazon called in the FBI to investigate but 
I do not believe that they ever caught the 


culprit. 
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Plus ¢a change... 


Preparing for a talk on the quincentennary 
of the death of Aldus Manutius, I was struck 
by certain dissimilarities and similarities 
between the revolutions in publishing in his 


and our times. 





The device of Aldus M[anutius] R[omanus] 


First, the dissimilarity. Aldus’ 
printer’s emblem, or logo, as we would now 
call it, was an anchor and dolphin. He seems 
to have borrowed it from a coin of the 


emperor Vespasian, of ill memory, that his 
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friend Piero Bembo had given him. 
(Another friend of Aldus, Erasmus, took the 
image to symbolize festina lente — make haste 
slowly — but I don’t see any connection 
between the two.) We have nothing to tell us 
what the image meant to Aldus, who first 
used it in the bizarre novel, Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, that he published in 1499. I will 
however impose a meaning on it which I 
think is very appropriate to Aldus’ career. 
Aldus’ entire adult life, first as teacher and 
then as publisher-printer, was dedicated to 
the revival of Classical learning. The anchor 
in his device I therefore take to symbolize 
his rootedness in the past, while the dolphin 
is a Christian symbol of rebirth. 
Unfortunately, the revolution in the book 
world wrought by the Internet has not been 
accompanied by the rebirth of anything 
valuable from our past. On the contrary, it is 


“anchors aweigh” for us now, so far as our 
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heritage is concerned (see “Hip- 
Hopization”, pp.186 ff. below). 

As for the similarities between 
Aldus’ day and our own: the first and most 
obvious one is that the new technologies of 
our times drew in people from many walks 
of life and from many parts of the world. 
(The first printers in Venice were from 
Germany and France.) Printing in the 
fifteenth century had no experts as yet — no 
trade guilds to bar entry to newcomers - and 
the same has been true in our own day and 
age. I, for example, had (and still have) no 
knowledge of how computers or the 
Internet work, and would not know how to 
write even a single line of code. Today, my 
ignorance would probably make it 
impossible for me to play even the small role 
in the Internet revolution that Bibliofind 
represents. But twenty years ago, when 
there was so little expertise around, my 


ignorance was not the barrier to 
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participation that it would be now. 

Another similarity: both revolutions 
led to large numbers of new businesses 
being established and, very quickly, to excess 
capacity and to the collapse of many 
ventures. At the end of the 15" century only 
about 10% of the printers who had opened 
shop in the previous 35 years were still in 
business. Just a decade or so later, who now 
remembers Netscape, or Alta Vista? 

Both revolutions moreover also 
attracted what we now call venture- 
capitalists. These venture-capitalists, now 
just as then, used their capital to amalgamate 
several shaky businesses into one that — they 
hoped — would prove viable. And of course, 
these venture-capitalists, then just as now, 
used their wealth to control the lion’s share 
of a business. Aldus would end up owning 
no more than 25% and according to some 


historians as little as 10% of his business. 
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Hip-hopization 


In the Dark Ages that followed the collapse 
of the Roman Empire Christian monasteries 
tended the flickering light of Western 
civilization. In medieval times, and until 
perhaps as recently as the aftermath of 
World War II, it was the elite universities — 
the unabashedly, unapologetically and 
universally-respected elite universities — 
that largely took over this role and helped 
transform Western civilization into the most 
brilliant the world has ever known. 

But today, political correctness and 
cultural relativism, and the concomitant 
abandonment of moral courage and 
intellectual discernment, are leading most 
universities to abandon that role. To 
illustrate the appalling extent to which this 
has already occurred let me mention a recent 
survey (“Skipping Shakespeare?”, 
Washington Post, Apr. 23, 2015) which found 
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that there are only four major universities in 
the United States — one of them the U. S. 
Naval Academy — that require students 
majoring in English literature to read at least 
one of Shakespeare’s plays. I know a very 
bright young man, who has undergraduate 
and graduate degrees from one of America’s 
most prestigious universities, who had never 
heard of Chaucer. 

The past, certainly of the West and 
its civilization, has largely disappeared from 
the academic curriculum. It therefore is also 
disappearing from our culture altogether, 
for those who pass through our educational 
system will have acquired little if any 
affection for it or even knowledge of it. The 
effect of this on the antiquarian trade — if I 
may focus, solipsistically, on that here — is 
catastrophic, for those who are ignorant of 
the past have no reason to cherish its 
artifacts. Old books? How many people are 


left, and more important, how many people 
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will be left in twenty or thirty years, who 
care about old books, or even know enough 
to be able to care about them? Can we expect 
someone who has never heard of Chaucer to 
dream of one day acquiring a copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer? Of course not! 

I used to believe that the antiquarian 
trade, its practitioners lovingly and 
knowledgably devoted to the past, was in its 
own small way also a guardian of the West’s 
glorious heritage and that we were allied 
with the universities in passing this legacy 
on to the future. 

In particular, we had close ties to the 
people in charge of the rare-book collections 
that were proudly maintained and enlarged 
by just about every self-respecting university 
in this country. When I first entered the 
business in the late 1980’s_rare-book 
librarians were by far my most important 
customers. They each pursued their own 


collecting interests and almost all of them 
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were regular and enthusiastic buyers of 
antiquarian books. Some of the better rare- 
book librarians indeed extended their role as 
educators to antiquarian booksellers. I 
remember for example how Roger 
Stoddard, of Harvard’s Houghton Library, 
once called me in to give me a half-hour 
disquisition on some letters by Henri 
Etienne, the 16°-century printer and 
scholar, that he had just acquired. 

But this alliance started to change, 
and then changed rapidly, in the early years 
of the new century. Far from adding to their 
collections of rare books, libraries were now 
selling them. Or, in the characteristically 
crude neologism of contemporary academia, 
they were de-acquisitioning them. At the same 
time their curators started to become as 
zealous as any faculty member on campus in 
relinquishing their role as custodians of the 
West’s heritage. Illustrative of this tragic 


change is the list of new acquisitions 
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currently being announced on the website 
of Yale’s Beinecke Library. Of the 17 items 
there, one is a 13"-century pocket Bible, but 
the rest are just incredibly trivial and 
inappropriate ephemera, such as_ the 
archives of deservedly obscure Black writers 
or a collection of paper cups and bags from 
the Chipotle Mexican  Restaurant’s 
“Cultivating Thought Series” — “thought” in 
this instance being exemplified by the 
genius insight of a writer called Laura 
Hillenbrand that “We are all showered in [I 
think she meant “by”] gifts, most of which 
we never see”. Appropriate, perhaps, for a 
Hallmark greeting card but not — surely not? 
— for Yale’s “Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library”. 

The rot has spread — is threatening 
to engulf — the antiquarian world, too: and it 
is spreading there from the universities. The 
confluence of academia and the antiquarian 


trade was sordidly apparent in a talk, open to 
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the public, that inaugurated this year’s 
session of the Colorado Antiquarian Book 
Seminar. Note please the word 
“Antiquarian”, which the online Oxford 
dictionaries define very obviously and 
correctly as “relating to or dealing in 
antiques or rare books ... that are valuable 
because rare or old”. 

The person who gave this talk was 
called Katherine Reagan, and was identified 
as the “curator of rare books and 
manuscripts at Cornell University”. The 
gist of her address to the fifty or so 
neophytes who had come from all over the 
country to learn the secrets of the 
antiquarian trade was as follows: “Don’t 
send me your lists of rare old books. 
Frankly, we have all that we need and if we 
don’t have a certain work in, for example, 
our Dante collection, that is almost certainly 
because we believe there is no need for it.” 


Instead, she instructed her audience, they 
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should devote themselves to acquiring 
materials in areas that no one was collecting. 
Examples she gave were Cornell’s human 
sexuality and hip-hop collections. She 
confessed that if there were anything she 
had done that she hoped she might be 
remembered for it was her creation of the 
largest collection of hip-hop recordings and 
memorabilia in the world. She added, her 
face glowing with pride, that university 
officials supported her new ventures, even 
to the extent of having some hip-hop 
creature from the Bronx spend a semester at 
Cornell as a scholar-in-residence. (Hearing 
this, I could not help thinking of Caligula 
making his horse, Incitatus, a senator!) 
Now it is bad enough when a well- 
known if second-rate university like Cornell 
degrades the academic dogma to the point 
where it regards hip-hop sounds and 
homosexual advocacy (the latter being 


explicitly what the misnomered human 
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sexuality collection is all about) as 
appropriate subjects of scholarly discourse. 
It is downright poisonous however when the 
documentation of these unsavory 
phenomena is allowed to be part of an 
avowedly rare book collection. Experience, 
unhappily, will have taught many people of 
discernment not to be very surprised by 
such aberrations. But what I would never 
have expected was that the Antiquarian — I 
can’t emphasize that term enough — Book 
Seminar would so far betray its heritage and 
its duty as to feature a speaker who 
deprecates antiquarian books and urges 
newcomers to the trade not to be antiquarians 
but to focus their minds and ambitions on 
hitherto-untapped sources of low-culture 
garbage. Indeed, having had this woman 
speak, the owners of the seminar went on to 
make her a permanent member of what they 
please to call the seminar’s “faculty”. O 


tempora! O mores ! 
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I cannot help but cast aspersions on 
the individuals who own and operate this 
seminar. I say that they have sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and that 
they have done so not primarily because 
they are ill-educated, though they are (can 
any of them understand even a simple Latin 
text or merely transliterate a single line of 
Greek?) but because they are ignoble. I 
remember reading long ago the admiration 
that (I think it was) Nietzsche expressed for 
the Roman soldier at Pompeii whose 
petrified body was found at the guard post 
he had refused to abandon. “That is true 
greatness!”, Nietzsche exclaimed. 

Greatness like this is very far indeed 
from the people who run the book seminar. 
They have relinquished and now zealously 
encourage others to relinquish the 
antiquarian bookseller’s honorable and 
important role as guardians of our great past. 


Faced by the devastating volcanic ash that is 
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destroying Western civilization they flee 
their posts: nay, they actually join in the 
destruction of that which they ought to be 
guarding. No doubt they will respond by 
asking what that guard — that foolhardy 
guard, I can almost hear them say — achieved 
by remaining at his post. The answer, 
surely, is obvious. Some 1800 years after the 
guardsman died his example inspired one of 
the great philosophers of the nineteenth 
century. And 1936 years after the 
destruction of Pompeii it is being 
commended here to the readers of these 
lines. Can the “faculty” of the Antiquarian 
Book Seminar hope to be remembered even 
in twenty years’ time? And if they are 
remembered, will it be favorably — or with 
disdain? 

We should be clear that it is not only 
their own ignorance of our past or 
indifference to its great value that inspires 


the Seminar owners’ flight from our 
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heritage. They are impelled too by their 
cupidity, their modern eagerness for 
“success”. Nor are they at all bashful about 
acknowledging as much. Over the years, so 
we read on their website, attendance at the 
seminar declined by about one-half. They 
do not associate this decline with the 
growing indifference to the past that marks 
our culture. Rather, they attribute it to their 
own faulty marketing strategy. “The 
seminar was slow to refocus its 
presentations on what students most wanted 
to learn” they confess, abjectly, as if they had 
made the mistake of trying to sell a blue suit 
to someone who wanted to buy a brown 
one. 

Here, then, is a veritable novus ordo 
seclorum: though one that is entirely without 
annuit coeptus. Not for the educators of the 
Antiquarian Book Seminar the 
responsibility and privilege to teach what 


they, as certified delegates from the world of 
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learning, believe that their students ought to 
know. Not for them, indeed, the nobility to 
stay at their post, which is to say, to preserve 
and hand down to new generations the 
treasures that were bequeathed to them no 
matter how futile their doing so may seem to others. 
There’s not enough money in that, and so 
they pander to their students by letting 
them, in their ignorance, determine what 
our heritage as antiquarian booksellers 
consists of; and they collaborate with them 
— their customers — to put darkness for light 
and light for darkness: that is, redefining 
“antiquarian” to mean, “anything but 
antiquarian”! What after all does turning our 
backs on our heritage matter if we can make 
the seminar “successful”, 1.e., bring in more 
money! And this is how they have 
“refocused” their Antiquarian Book 
Seminar. As they say, apparently without 
hesitation, on their website, the seminar is 


now “More about selling on Ebay and the 
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Internet; less about older and more valuable 
antiquarian books”. 

I doubt that this reprehensible 
opportunism will prevail in the end, for 
what the Seminar is selling is outmoded and 
ineffective, and that is a reality that will catch 
up with its owners sooner, if I am not 
mistaken, rather than later. The reason I say 
so is because the less old and less valuable 
books - for the selling of which those 
attending the seminar are now to be trained 
- are caught in an irreversible deflationary 
spiral. Searching Abe more or less at random 
just now I see that 1004 copies of Silent 
Spring and 1704 copies of Joy of Cooking are 
listed for sale there. How likely is it that even 
one-tenth of these copies will be sold in the 
next twelve months? Not at all likely, of 
course. The fact of the matter is that the 
Internet marketplace is now absolutely 
saturated with books like these, and many 


are being offered at little more than the cost 
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of shipping. That may not matter all that 
much to someone whose bookselling 
business is a sideline, a hobby; but if he 
expects to make a living from his business he 
is, ’'m sorry to say, in for a very bad surprise. 

This then is the business model, one 
doomed to failure, that the Antiquarian 
Bookselling Seminar is advocating for the 
neophytes. Are its pitfalls brought to the 
students’ attention? I doubt it, for doing so 
would be utterly to negate its new “focus”, 
and of course would be bad for business. 

I want to be clear that the problem is 
not inherent in selling books on line. It is 
rather a problem of trying to sell books that 
too many other people are also trying to sell 
—and that too few people wish to buy. 

Those neophyte booksellers who are 
bright enough to understand this will not 
abandon the trade, I hope, but will adopt the 
true calling of an antiquarian bookseller by 


devoting themselves to the “older and more 
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valuable” books disparaged by that woman 
from Cornell and her colleagues of the 
Seminar. Seeing themselves now, in part, as 
guardians of a uniquely valuable heritage, 
they will prosper to a moderate though 
acceptable degree, will learn much of great 
value, and will live out their days doing work 
they love and that gives them great 


satisfaction. 


The End 
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